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A    BOX   OF    LIFE 
SAVERS    FOR 

THE  BEST 
WISECRACK! 


What  is  the  best  joke 
that  you  heard  on  the 
campus  this  week?  For 
the  best  line  submitted 
each  month,  there  will 
be  a  free  award  of  an 
attractive  cellophane- 
wrapped  assortment  of 
all  the  Life  Saver  Fla- 
vors. Jokes  will  be 
judged  by  the  editors 
of  this  publication 


FrieuJs,  please  consider  young  Alliert,  above; 

Albert  was  onee  a  stranger  to  love. 
Sbnnned,  was  young  Albert,  alone  till  tbe  day 

TEI'-O-MlXTs  took  bis  bad  brealli  a\v  ay. 


MORAL: 


■  Everybof^Iy's  hrealh 
offends  now  ami  tlicii.  I.ft  Life 
Savers  sweeten  aiul  frrshcn 
your  breath — afler  eat  iny,  drink- 
ing, and  smoking. 


"She's  more  than  a  pal— she  carries 
my  supply  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh!" 

FILL  UP  rOUR  POUCH  witli  a  supply  of  friendly,  mellow  Sir 
Walter  Raleigli  if  yon  want  real  smoking  enjoyment.  (And  make 
sure,  pal,  tliat  you  smoke  it  in  a  pipe  that  gets  cleaned  regularly!) 
Take  a  ten-day  leave  from  tonKue-bile.  Get  acquainted  with  diose 
fragrant,  choice  Kentucky  linrleys  in  cool-burning  Sir  Walter 
Raleigli.  Today,  try  "t/ie  qualily  pipe  tobacco  of  America." 


SIR  WALTER 

RALEIGH 

PIPE   TOBACCO 

Smokes  as  sweet  as  it  siiwlls 

UNION     M  A  DE 


buvImrI 

STAMPS 
AND 
BONDSJ 


ar 


one 


T. 


HIS  is  us  telling  you  that  Howard 
Street  by  any  other  name  certainly 
would,  but  don't  let  that  throw  you. 
We're  not  paid  to  tell  you  the  Places 
to  go  and  the  Things  you'll  see,  un- 
derstand— except  that  some  of  our 
bartender  friends  plied  us  with  free 
whiskey  sours,  which  might  give  us 
something  of  a  conscience  about  crit- 
icising too  harshly. 

The  BAR-O-MUSIC  still  has  those 
sexy  pictures  on  the  walls.  But  the 
War  has  changed  the  erotic  art  to 
include  a  military  motif.  They're  still 
quite  distracting  anyway  you  look 
at  them.  Mostly,  we  looked  the  other 
way.  .  .  .  The  beer  tasted  better  then. 

If  you're  hunting  an  old  fashioned 
saloon,  the  RED  JACKET  is  your 
place.  A  fatherly  looking  bartender 
will  sell  you  a  hardboiled  egg  from 
a  bowlful  on  the  bar.  He  loves  to 
talk,  about  anything  at  all. 

CLUB  SILHOUETTE  is  the  place 
for  good  entertainment  and  lots  of 
noise.  It's  dark,  crowded,  tables 
jammed  together — but  there's  room 
left  for  a  dance  floor  and  a  colored 
orchestra. 

For  a  little  something-different,  try 
the  VOGUE.  The  mounds  of  artifi- 
cial flowers  and  satin  padded  walls 
may  get  you  at  first,  but  you'll  find 
it's  ideal  for  an  afternoon  of  drink- 
ing. The  owner  is  quite  independent, 
and  opens  whenever  he  feels  like  it, 
so  you  may  not  get  in  the  first  time. 

Then  there's  the  PM  CLUB,  which 
is  one  huge  bar,  and  the  VILLAGE 
INN  and  the  VARSITY.  You  can 
dance  in  these  last  two  if  you  can 
see  the  dance  floor  for  the  sailors. 

Don't  forget  the  CLUB  DETOUR. 
The  bartender.  Cliff,  is  one  good  guy 
and  a  marvelous  drink-mixer.  En- 
tertainment is  O.K.  if  you're  not  al- 
lergic to  blasting  P.A.  systems.  There 
is  a  postage-stamp  dance  floor. 
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THIS  MONTH:  In  keeping  with  Valentines  and  Febru- 
ary ive  introduced  Alice  Lieber,  Alpha  Chi,  to  Marine 
Gene  Neher  long  enough  for  them  to  arrange  a  date  and  us 
to  snap  a  picture.  We  feel  ive're  better  at  playing  cupid 
than  at  ice  skating.    We  feel. 
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ITH  THE  USUAL  February 
lethargy  setting  in,  it  cheers  us  to  see 
the  sophomores  working  hard  though 
we  rather  wish  they'd  concentrate  on 
a  soft  shoe  routine  instead  of  a  kick 
Hne  now  that  they're  rehearsing  so 
avidly  above  the  publications  offices. 
We  are  further  comforted  by  the 
Daily's  attitude  toward 
World  Affairs.  Perhaps 
with  this  new-found  cos- 
mic outlook  the  staff  will 
stop  beating  out  their 
poor  freshmen  heads 
against  the  weighty  prob- 
lems of  coalitions,  pre-selected  queens, 
and  victory  garden  plots  in  the  quads. 
We  are  waiting  for  the  day  when 
some  courageous  soul  will  have  a  vio- 
lent comeback  for  the  oft-repeated, 
"the  Daily  stinks."  Just  waiting, 
thanks. 


It's  All  in  Knowing 

We  don't  really  know  why  we're 
so  nasty  about  the  Daily.  Maybe  be- 
cause it's  expected  of  us.  Why  just 
the  other  day  you'd  be  surprised,  we 
were.  A  Parrot  underling  was  acting 
amazingly  efficient  about  getting 
some  nuisance  information  for  the 
issue.  We  didn't  understand  how  she 
did  it.  We  asked.  "Oh,  it's  simple.  I 
just  say  it's  the  Daily  Northwestern 
calling,  and  they  give  me  the  facts 
right  away,"  she  explained.  We  knew 
there  was  some  reason  for  thanking 
God  and  the  board  of  publications  for 
the  Daily. 


There  Abideth 

Occasionally  we  hit  depressing 
depths  when  it's  nice  to  have  a  little 
something  to  hang  on  to.  A  bit  of 
Eddie  Guest.  A  flash  shot  of  Ameri- 
can life  in  the  Hollywood  manner. 
Now  we  have  something  permanent 
that  will  remain  with  us  always.  Dos 
Passos  may  write  all  the 
tomes  he  cares  to.  People 
aren't  like  that,  really. 
We  know.  A  Mother 
Cares.  We  wrote  a  joke 
column.  She  wrote  Presi- 
dent Snyder.  It's  not 
that  we  liked  the  jokes.  We  much 
prefer  the  unprintable  ones  in  the  ex- 
change magazines.  It's  just  that 
somewhere,  somehow  there  is  a  woman 
who  feels  that  that  sort  of  thing  is 
out  of  place  in  college  and  should  be 
censored.   It  gives  us  new  faith. 


Inspection 

Conversation  pieces  are 
often  vastly  invigorating. 
We  suspect  that  if  the 
truth  were  known  half  of 
them  would  not  be  so  in- 
teresting. Take  the  two 
sailors  walking  by  U.  H., 
for  instance.  One  was 
apparently  telling  a  lurid  ■^'- 

tale    of    something    that 
had  happened  to  his  girl. 
"And  she  said  she  kicked  the  guy  real 
hard  in  the  left  shin."    He  hesitated, 
then  pounced  on  his  buddy,  "Say,  let 


me  see  your  left  shin."    And  how  is 
your  imagination  quotient  these  days? 

Now  You  Knotv 

Apparently  people  never  tire  of 
Bergen  Evanisms.  They  keep  telling 
them  to  us,  though  we  have  never 
considered  ourselves  among  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Master.  And  we  keep 
telling  them  to  other  people  who 
probably  feel  the  same  way  about  it. 
The  last  one  we  heard  involves  that 
professor's  utter  amazement  that  Ilka 
Chase  should  receive  ten  times  his 
usual  fee  for  one  public  lecture.  "Oh, 
that  woman,"  Professor  Evans  rasped. 
"What's  that  new  book  of  hers — Fun 
in  Bed?"  "Oh,  no,  no,"  we  ventured 
to  correct,  "It's  In  Bed  We  Cry." 
"No,"  Evans  assured  us,  "That  comes 
later." 

\Nostaglia 

Some  days  are  so  much 
like  other  days  that  some 
days  we  just  sit  in  the  of- 
fice and  brood  over  those 
days    when    publications 
were  headed  by  the  big- 
ger B.M.O.C.'s  and   run 
by  the  smaller  B.M.O.C.'s 
and   the  work   was   done 
by    people    no    one    ever 
,^        heard  of.  Big  Deals.  Long 
<?         distance    telephone    calls. 
Comp       tickets.       Trips, 
queens,  and  brawls.  Days 
when   publications   paid,   when   pub- 
licity could  be  had  at  a  price.  Now 
some  freshman  from  the  John  Evans 
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"Tins  fiinilc  is  fcnifid' 


Center,  or  the  Scott  Hall  Nite  Club 
Committee  or  representative  of  the 
Veteran's  Club  stammers  out  a  re- 
quest for  a  "small  plug"  in  return  for 
anything  they  can  do  for  us.  Turning 
in  our  mental  graves  at  the  thought 
of  free  tickets  to  a  lecture  illustrated 
with  colored  slides,  we  mutter  a  magic 
formula  beginning  "Boettcher,  Bar- 
ber" and  running  down  to  "Ward". 

Spirit  Behind  It 

Somehow  or  other  we  feel  that  the 
Navy  is  a  wonderful  institution — 
from  the  outsider's  viewpoint.  We 
wonder  how  we  got  along  without  it. 
We  can't  make  up  our  minds  whether 
the  officers  or  the  enlisted  men  have 
the  better  sense  of  humor.  That  spe- 
cial ruling  allowing  the  fellows  out 
until  twelve  o'clock  on  New  Year's 
Eve  was  pretty  darn  funny.  But  then 
some  of  the  tales  we've  heard  about 
what  happened  in  barracks  after- 
wards are  equally.  One  involves  a 
fellow  who  had  been  energetically 
celebrating  before  his  return  to  the 
barracks.  In  a  burst  of  spirit  he 
heaved  an  empty  article  out  the  win- 
dow. The  window  was  closed.  The 
article  broke  into  glassy  fragments  at 
the  feet  of  the  O.D. 

Ashes  to  Ashes 

In  the  event  of  war  Americans 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  leave  be- 
hind their  lust  for  souvenirs.  At  first 
the  returns  intrigued  us.    We  almost 


envied  the  girl  with  the  pair  of  ear- 
rings made  of  gold  buttons  torn  from 
a  Japanese  naval  uniform.  They  sug- 
gested the  dull  luster  of  heirloom 
pieces.  Going  too  far  and  we  wish  we 
could  think  it  won't  go  any  further 
is  the  latest  souvenir  a  fellow  showed 
us  in  San  Francisco.  A  small  skull 
with  the  jaw  bone  shot  away. 
Scratched  on  the  back  of  the  skull  and 
carefully  outlined  in  the  white  enamel 
with  which  the  skull  was  painted  are 
the  words,  "Made  in  Japan."  And 
who  can  define  an  "atrocity?" 

The  Point  Behind  It 

There's  something  about  this  ra- 
tioning business  that  makes  us  feel 
very  juvenile.  Perhaps  it's  that  we 
never  can  find  the  correct  book  when 
the  cashier  at  the  grocery  store  orders 
efficiently,  "49  brown  stamps."  Only 
our  number  18  shoe  ration  coupon 
seems  handy  at  the  moment.  Per- 
haps it's  just  that  the  proper  com- 
binations of  8,  5,  2,  and  1  never  come 
easily  to  mind  when  she  requests  fur- 
ther, "And  37  green  stamps."  The 
fumbling  pause  that  ensues  complete- 
ly destroys  the-war-bride-shopping- 
alone  attitude  that  we  have  built  up, 
just  when  we  felt  we  had  people  be- 
lieving that  we  were  being  Brave,  and 
Lonely  but  Loving  for  the  Boy  Over 
There. 

Our  favorite  ration  story  of  the 
month — everyone  has  them — is  that 
of  one  of  the  proverbial   prominent 


North  Shore  matrons  who  received 
200  food  ration  points  in  the  mail. 
No  name  or  address  was  included.  We 
congratulated  the  matron  on  her  good 
fortune  and  asked  how  soon  we  might 
expect  to  be  invited  to  dinner.  She 
looked  worried  and  leaned  over  to 
whisper  confidingly,  "You  know,  I'm 
afraid  to  use  them.  Suppose  it's  my 
ration  board  testing  me!  Then, 
what?" 

We  Take  a  Stand 

On  the  home  front  the  war  against 
juvenile  delinquency  continues.  It 
seems  Evanston  High  School  has  been 
struck  and  parents  are  up  in  arms. 
The  P.T.A.  has  been  meeting  and  dis- 
cussing. The  situation  should  be  well 
in  hand  soon.  One  father  had  the 
courage  to  state  recently  that  he  feels 
delinquency  would  stop  if  children 
wore  more  clothes  and  kept  earlier 
hours.  At  first  we  felt  that  this 
might  be  an  over  simplification  of  the 
matter  but  now  we  realize  that  this  is 
the  plain  truth  which  is  so  obvious 
it  has  been  obscured.  We,  therefore, 
wish  the  Daily  to  know  that  we  are 
taking  a  stand — on  a  very  pertinent 
question  at  that — We  Stand  for 
Longer   Clothes   and  Shorter   Hours. 

Greater  by  Far 

One  of  our  intimate  acquaintances 
who  prides  herself  on  her  intimacy 
with  acquaintances  of  the  great  or 
near-great  interrupted  an  honors  ses- 
sion the  other  night  to  announce  that 
she  had  just  read  a  story  by  Leonard 
Wallace  Robinson  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  New  Yorker.  To  the  blank  re- 
sponse, she  explained,  "Oh,  you  know 
— Mr.  Rosanne  Smith." 

And.  Oh,  the  Difference 

We  haven't  been  riding  on  the  L 
or  the  bus  lately  like  Denny  and  Ade- 
laide but  we  did  happen  to  glance 
through  a  Ladies  Home  Companion. 
It  seems  there's  always  a  large  supply 
on  hand  as  the  sisters  collect  Al 
Parker  and  Jon  Whitcomb  interpre- 
tations of  life.  We  were  particularly 
impressed  by  Mum's  new  advertising 
approach.  "It's  always  August  under 
your  arm,"  the  caption  declares 
brightly.  Like  "It's  always  Spring 
time  in  my  heart."    Only  different. 
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LIBBY  LABONTE 


THERE  ARE  FAIRIES 


In  the  bottom  of  our  garden  there  are  fairies.  Chichoiiia  knew 
they  were  there  which  is  what  led  to  the  little  brown  moo  cow 
pitcher  of  cream  behind  the  third  lily  pad  to  the  left.  You  see, 
no  one  EVER  sent  Valentines  to  Chichonia.  .  .  . 


Nc 


\0  ONE  EVER  sent  Valentines 
to  Chichonia.  She  was  that  sort  of 
child.  When  she  was  born,  her 
mother,  who  was  a  sorority  woman, 
gasped,  "They'll  never  take  her", 
and  died,  having  completed  a  simple 
sentence.  She  was  also  an  English 
major. 

From  that  day  on,  they  began  to 
worry.  They  consulted  Ph.D.'s  and 
M.D.'s  and  even  Freud,  and  then  they 
found  the  answer — Chichonia  had  no 
id.  And  you  know,  everyone  has  an 
id — that  is,  everyone  who  counts. 
One  day  when  Chi- 
chonia came  home 
from  school — it  was 
the  fourth  year  no 
one  had  given  her 
any  Valentines,  she 
turned  on  the  radio 
and  listened  to  the 
Singing  Lady,  and 
right  then  and  there 
she  began  to  be  a 
someone  instead  of 
an  it.  You  see,  the 
Singing  Lady  was 
telling  a  story  about 
a  little  girl  who  had  fairies  in  the  bot- 
tom of  her  garden,  and  every  Valen- 
tine's Eve,  when  it  was  O,  so  dark, 
she  put  a  little  brown  moocow 
pitcher  of  cream  behind  the  third 
lily  pad  to  the  left  and  the  next 
morning  it  was  gone.  Chichonia,  who 
was  nobody's  fool,  figured  that  if  the 
Singing  Lady  believed  in  fairies  there 
must  be  something  to  it.  And  that 
night  was  Valentine's  Eve!  That  was 
how  it  started. 

Years    passed,    and    the    little    girls 
ran  heme  every  day  and  looked  up 


dirty  words  in  Webster's,  and  the 
little  boys  chased  them  and  pinched 
them  in  alleys.  No  one  pinched  Chi- 
chonia because  her  teeth  stuck  out 
and  her  eyes  crossed.  But  she  didn't 
care  one  single  bit!  She  just  sat  up 
on  the  garage  roof  and  when  they 
went  by  she  would  spit  on  them, 
and  say,  "Fodge",  and  then  go  sit  by 
the  rock  behind  the  third  lily  pad 
to  the  left  and  wait. 

They  put  braces  on  her  teeth.  They 
put  glasses  on  her  eyes. 

Years  past,  and  Chichonia  grew 
from  South  to 
North,  but  most  of 
all  from  East  to 
West.  Little  girls 
knew  all  the  dirty 
words  they  couldn't 
find  in  Webster's, 
and  the  little  boys 
chased  them  and 
kissed  them  in  cars. 
No  one  kissed  Chi- 
chonia because  she 
had  unpleasant 
breath  and  hickies. 
And  no  one  ever 
sent  her  ^'^alentines,  but  Chichonia 
didn't  care  one  single  bit,  and  only 
said  "Fodge",  and  left  a  little  brown 
moocow  pitcher  of  cream  by  the  third 
lily  pad  to  the  left  and  waited.  And 
the  neighborhood  cats  grew  fatter 
and  fatter. 

They  gave  her  sen-sen  tied  up  in 
ribbon  bows,  and  fed  her  yeast  in  lit- 
tle cakes. 

Years  passed,  and  Chichonia  grew 
exclusively  from  North  to  South,  by 
way  of  curves.  And  one  brave  boy 
said,    "Don't    tell    me    that    chicken 


hasn't  any  id",  and  then  he  winked. 
The  news  spread,  and  Chichonia's 
father  decided  that  Chichonia  was 
ready  for  her  debut.  They  laid  out 
the  best  Limoge  china,  and  the  best 
Stueben  glass,  and  even  the  Interna- 
tional Sterling,  and  invited  one 
young  man  who  didn't  drink  at  all, 
and  two  hundred  young  men  who 
drank  anything.  Chichonia,  and  her 
id  were  coming  out!  It  was  Valen- 
tine's Eve,  and  all  the  young  men 
chased  her  up  and  down  the  stairs 
shouting  "Ah,  Chichonia".  They 
were  fraternity  men.  But  Chichonia 
didn't  even  care.  "Fodge",  she  would 
scream  as  she  threw  the  best  Limoge 
china  at  them.  No  one  objected,  for 
debutantes  are  often  spirited.  And 
finally  at  twelve,  she  made  two 
squealing  noises  and  ran  into  the 
kitchen  and  grabbed  the  little  brown 
moocow  pitcher  and  filled  it  full  of 
cream  and  ran  out  into  the  garden 
just  as  fast  as  she  could.  And  there, 
by  the  rock,  behind  the  third  lily  pad 
to  the  left,  sat  a  young  man,  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  fish  pool. 

"My  Prince",  Chichonia  cried,  and 
fell  into  his  arms.  For  you  see,  she 
knew  that  he  knew.  And  she  knew 
that  he  knew  that  she  knew. 

"You  believe  too.  You  have  come 
because  vou  believe  too." 

"Huh?" 

"That  there  are  fairies  in  the  bot- 
tom of  my  garden!"  and  with  that, 
she  began  to  kiss  him  over  and  over, 
and  he  began  to  kiss  her  too. 

"Fairies",  he  mumbled  happily, 
pouring  the  remains  of  his  drink 
down  his  shirt  front.  "Hell,  why 
not?".  .  .  And  then  he  blinked  twice. 
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TITLE-BOUND  WILDCATS 

Can  the  '44  Ihukethdll  five  hying  the  co/iference  title  back  to  N.U. 
for  the  first  time  since  1955?  A  former  Northwestern  student  and 
Daily  News  sports  writer  says  yes  and  tells  why. 


T> 


HIS  is  the  story  of  a  Dutchman 
and  his  boys,  with  five  chapters  to  be 
completed  before  an  ending  can  be 
put  on  the  saga  of  the  1944  North- 
western basketball  team. 

Back  last  fall,  just  around  the  time 
that  Great  Lakes  wrote  finis  to  the 
weirdest  season  in  intercollegiate 
football  history  by  defeating  a  great 
Notre  Dame  team  in  the  final  sec- 
onds of  play,  sportswriters  started 
transferring  their  attentions  from 
the  greensward  to  the  hardwood.  And 
the  question  before  the  house  was 
"Who'll  take  the  place  of  the  Illinois 
Whiz  Kids  as  basketball  champions  of 
the  Big  Ten?" 

Service-bolstered  teams  were  given 
the  nod,  but  selecting  a  winner  from 
among  the  Big  Ten  Navy  schools  on 
pre-season  information  was  a  suicidal 
task.  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Purdue, 
Ohio  State,   and   Northwestern    were 


all  accorded  fa\orite  spots  with  other 
teams,  including  Iowa,  which  was 
sweeping  through  a  practice  schedule, 
ranked  as  "possibles."  Then  the  Big 
Ten  merry-go-round  began  and  the 
teams  started  falling  into  line.  Pur- 
due's speedy  fast-breaking  specialists 
roared  through  early-season  foes. 
Iowa  came  out  of  the  dark-horse 
group  to  be  ranked  a  definite  con- 
tender for  the  title.  Ohio  State 
notched  up  a  73  point  average  during 
the  Buckeye's  opening  pair  of  con- 
ference tilts  to  gain  prominence. 

But  it  was  the  Wildcat  bandwagon 
that  the  experts  started  scrambling 
on  to.  The  Dutchman,  Coach  Arthur 
"Dutch"  Lonborg,  had  come  up  with 
a  great  team  in  his  17th  season  as 
Purple  mentor.  The  Wildcat  machine 
raced  through  Michigan  and  Wiscon- 
sin on  the  opening  weekend,  sand- 
wiched   in    a    lopsided    triumph    over 


weak  Chicago,  and  then  smashed 
Ohio  State's  invincibility  myth  with 
a  42  to  40  victory  on  the  Evanston 
High  School  floor. 

But  five  conference  hurdles  yet 
stand  between  Dutch's  boys  and  the 
leasue  eonfalon.  As  if  this  weren't 
enough,  Lonborg  also  has  to  worry 
about  service  calls  crippling  his  team. 
Otto  Graham,  the  Purple's  great  all- 
around  athlete  and  cage  captain,  is  in 
V-5  and  may  be  called  any  time  this 
month,  may  even  be  gone  before 
these  words  appear  in  print.  Great  as 
the  loss  of  Graham  would  be,  the  pro- 
posed shifting  of  the  entire  Marine 
contingent  from  the  north  quads  on 
or  about  March  1  would  take  three 
regulars  and  one  top  substitute  from 
Lonborg's  squad  just  three  days  be- 
fore the  crucial  two-game  series  with 
Iowa  on  the  Hawkeye's  home  court. 

This    Saturday    night    it    will    be 
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Northwestern  and  Michigan  on  the 
Evanston  maples  and  Lonberg  has 
gone  on  record  as  fearing  the  Wolver- 
ines as  much  as  any  team  in  the  league 
despite  their  dismal  record.  After  the 
Wolves  come  a  pair  of  busy  week- 
ends. The  2  5  th  Illinois  faces  the 
Wildcats  on  Chicago  Stadium  boards 
and,  despite  the  deadeye  tactics  of 
Stan  Patrick,  should  be  taken  in  stride 
by  Lonborg's  crew.  But  the  follow- 
ing night  the  acid  test  of  the  entire 
campaign  is  scheduled  at  Lafayette, 
Indiana,  where  the  fast-breaking  Pur- 
due Boilermakers,  with  title  aspira- 
tions of  their  own,  have  set  a  trap 
for  the  Wildcat. 

Let  Northwestern  come  through 
that  weekend  unscathed  and  the  two 
afore-mentioned  contests  with  Iowa 
on  March  3  and  4  will  be  all  that 
remain  between  the  Purple  and  the 
title.  Barring  crippling  blows  from 
service  calls,  Lonberg  should  be  able 
to  worry  his  lads  through  without  a 
mishap.  For  a  great  bunch  of  ball- 
players have  been  assembled  under 
Northwestern's  banner  this  season, 
players  good  enough  to  rate  favorable 
comparisons  with  Lonborg's  '3 1  and 
'3  3  quintets,  both  conference  win- 
ners. 

A  source  of  satisfaction  to  Wildcat 
supporters  is  the  fact  that  all  but  one 
of  the  first  ten  men  on  the  squad 
would  normally  be  playing  for 
Northwestern  this  season  even  if  they 
hadn't  received  service  calls.  Lon- 
borg  has  a  bit  of  everything  on  his 
team  this  year  and  perhaps  this  is 
the  best  reason  that  his  team  has  had 
such  great  success.  Each  member  of 
the  starting  unit  seems  to  contribute 
a  vital  bit  to  the  set  offense  patterns 
of  Dutch's  system  and  round  out  the 
Wildcat  machine. 

Captain  Graham,  at  one  of  the  for- 
ward posts,  actually  plays  the  pivot 
post  on  offense,  and  has  displayed  a 
brand  new  side  of  his  athletic  talents 
this  season.  The  past  two  years  the 
Waukegan  Automat  has  been  valued 
chiefly  as  a  scorer.  In  1942  he  was 
runnerup  to  Johnny  Kotz  in  the  Big 
Ten  scoring  race  and  last  season  he 
trailed  only  the  immortal  Andy  Phil- 
lip of  Illinois.  But  this  season  Gra- 
ham is  far  down  the  list  of  confer- 
ence scorers  and  yet  is  contributing 
more    than    ever    to    his    team's    suc- 


cesses. The  veteran  of  a  starting  line- 
up which  has  only  one  other  player 
with  Big  Ten  experience,  Otto  has 
concentrated  on  floor  play  and  his 
passing  and  cat-like  rebounding  under 
both  baskets  is  the  biggest  single  fac- 
tor in  Wildcat  victories.  Against 
Ohio  State,  for  example,  Graham  took 
only  four  shots  at  the  basket,  con- 
necting with  one,  but  would  have 
been  credited  with  numerous  assists 
if  basketball  was  scored  like  hockey. 

Even  better  than  Graham  at  the 
passing  game  is  Johnny  Ward,  slen- 
der Green  Bay,  Wis.,  sophomore, 
whose  play  at  the  other  forward  is 
good  enough  to  keep  two  of  last 
year's  regulars  bench-bound.  Not 
only  does  Ward's  passing  bewilder 
opponents,  but  his  one-handed  flips 
while  on  the  move  add  a  very  appre- 
ciable percentage  to  the  Northwestern 
score. 

Big  George  Felt,  6'4"  center  who 
was  declared  ineligible  last  year 
shortly  after  the  season  opened,  gives 
the  Purple  needed  height  and  his 
work  under  the  defensive  backboard 
enables  the  Wildcats  to  control  the 
ball  most  of  the  time.  Felt  leaves 
something  to  be  desired  in  his  offen- 
sive work  although  his  one  handed 
overhead  pushes  score  fairly  fre- 
quently. His  artful  method  in  hand- 
cuffing Arnold  Risen,  6'8"  Ohio  State 
center,  to  a  single  basket  recently  es- 
tablished his  defense  worth. 


Benny  Schadler,  Benton  Harbor 
sophomore,  starts  at  guard  and  is 
the  best  shot  on  the  team.  His  long- 
range  pumping  from  the  outer 
fringes  of  the  court  is  most  disquiet- 
ing to  opposing  quintets.  Schadler 
also  does  a  good  job  of  shadowing  his 
individual  foe. 

Jerry  Carle  gives  the  Northwestern 
team  a  rather  undefinable  quality  that 
makes  the  difference  between  a  good 
team  and  a  brilliant  team.  This  5' 11" 
guard  from  Minnesota  is  a  scrappy, 
aggressive  chap  who  hounds  the  ball 
like  it  was  his  favorite  blonde.  He 
plays  the  game  with  what  amounts 
to  a  fanatical  zeal  and  it  is  his  pres- 
ence that  fires  up  the  Wildcats  and 
pulls  them  over  the  rough  spots. 

Ready  to  step  in  if  a  member  of 
the  starting  unit  falters  are  two  regu- 
lars from  last  year,  Nick  Vodick  and 
Ronnie  Schumacher.  Vodick  scores  a 
lot  of  points  around  the  basket  and 
for  just  pegging  the  ball  into  the  bas- 
ket from  a  set  position  Schumacher, 
the  Dundee  Dandy,  has  no  equal  on 
the  squad.  It  is  only  the  passing  of 
Ward  and  the  defensive  work  of 
Carle  and  Schadler  that  keep  these 
boys  on  the  bench. 

If  the  Marines  walk  out  precisely 
on  the  first  of  the  month,  Lonborg 
faces  Iowa  without  Felt,  Ward,  Carle, 
or  Schumacher  .  .  .  and  would  have 
a  very  rough  time  with  the  Hawkeyes 
in  such  a  crippled  state.  If  Graham 
goes  before  the  end  of  the  season  the 
team  will  have  to  be  revamped.  The 
present  system,  which  virtually 
amounts  to  a  double-pivot  post  with 
Felt  and  Graham  lurking  around 
the  bottle,  will  have  to  be  scrapped 
unless  Ward  might  possibly  drop  into 
Graham's  feeder  spot. 

But,  as  they  stand  today,  Lonborg's 
boys  look  like  the  class  of  the  c>in- 
ference  and  are  a  solid  choice  for 
conference  honors.  It's  a  team  with 
everything.  There's  Graham  for  floor 
work.  Felt  for  height.  Ward  for  pass- 
ing, Schadler  for  scoring,  and  Carle 
for  fire. 

Put  them  together  and  you  have 
the  aggregation  which  is  known  now 
only  as  the  Northwestern  basketball 
team,  but  which  will  be  titled  after 
March  4  Big  Ten  Basketball  Cham- 
pions of  1944. 
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REUNION 


Everythhig  that  night  was  off  the  record.  Two 
men  and  a  girl  might  not  talk  like  that  again  for 
years.  Bob  had  come  from  Guadalcanal,  not  the 
Yale  game,  but  somehow  this  reunion  wasn't  so 
different  from  the  others. 


r±] 


E  LOOKED  at  his  watch.  "He'll 
be  here  soon."  He  smiled  at  Gerry. 
Gerry  smiled  back  and  nodded  ex- 
citedly. 

They  were  sitting  at  a  small  table 
in  the  University  Club  Bar  and  the 
joyousness  they  felt  fit  in  with  the  gay 
spirits  of  the  laughing  crowd.  The 
boy's  sallow,  thin-skinned  face,  with 
a  rounded,  flat  nose,  and  small  nar- 
row black  eyes  was  very  unattractive, 
but  gave  evidence  of  a  strong  and 
determined  character.  His  bulky  body 
was  clad  in  an  army  uniform.  On  one 
sleeve  was  the  insignia  of  Technical 
Sergeant  which  seemed  to  mock  the 
occasion  of  his  Yale  graduation.  The 
girl  was  a  lithe  brunette  with  black 
eyes  staring  out  of  a  white,  thin  face. 
Occasionally,  when  she  leaned  over 
the  table  to  say  something  to  the  boy, 
the  flickering  light  from  the  short 
candle,  thick  with  tallow  drippings, 
caught  alternating  expressions  of 
earnestness  and  expectancy. 

Their  conversation  ceased  and  the 
girl's  mind  worked  rapidly  and  nerv- 
ously as  she  thought  about  the  com- 
ing meeting.  "I  have  no  place  here — 
this  is  for  them,  alone.  They  haven't 
seen  each  other  for  so  long,  and  when 
you've    thought    the    same    thoughts 


and  practically  breathed  the  same  air 
as  they  have  done,  it's  hard  to  know 
what  to  expect.  That  silent,  grasp- 
ing friendship  of  man  for  man  is  al- 
most terrifying  to  me.  It's  so  deep 
and  so  important!  Look  at  you.  Bill. 
You're  nervous,  but  still  you  are  hap- 
pier than  I  have  seen  you  for  over  a 
year.  Those  fifty  cent  cigars  on  the 
table — a  ritual,  how  well  I  know  it. 
That  ritual  after  the  football  games 
on  Yale  week-ends.  That's  the  only 
time  you  two  smoke  cigars.  You  don't 
like  them,  but  you  have  to  have  some- 
thing to  help  cover  up  your  hap- 
piness at  seeing  each  other.  Your  af- 
fection is  so  deep  that  it  appears 
casual.    I  don't  belong  here." 

Bill  sensed  her  uneasiness,  and  tried 
to  reassure  her.  "We  need  you  here, 
Gerry.  You'll  understand  later.  Lt. 
Robert  Day  of  the  U.  S.  Submarine 
Corps — God,  what  a  fellow — he  can 
do  anything,  that  guy.  A  year  and  a 
half  in  the  Pacific  crawling  along  the 
ocean's  belly!" 

They  sipped  their  scotches  quietly 
— waiting.  Several  minutes  had  passed 
when  the  noisy  laughter  and  talking 
seemed  to  quickly  change  to  a  low 
buzzing  sound.  He  had  burst  into  the 
room  and  taken  them  all  off  guard. 


There  he  was,  "the  Admiral!"  Big 
and  burly,  practically  bursting  out 
of  his  worn  Navy  blues.  An  An- 
napolis brave,  returned. 

Gerry's  face  broke  into  a  gleeful 
smile,  and  she  watched  him  as  he 
lunged  toward  them.  His  bigness 
made  the  tables  and  other  furniture 
look  small  and  unsubstantial. 

Then,  reunion.  Bill  and  Bob,  the 
way  it  had  always  been — the  two- 
personed  pattern  was  complete.  Their 
meeting  again  was  not  accomplished 
without  a  few  tears,  although  it  had 
much  the  assumed  casualness  of 
father  and  son.  It  was  silent,  all 
smiles,  pats  on  the  back,  and  an  end- 
less handshake.  Bob's  only  remark 
when  he  saw  Gerry  was,  "A  woman, 
and   my   favorite  of   all   yours." 

The  table  was  soon  fortified  with 
vast  amounts  of  scotch,  ice  and  soda. 
They  couldn't  be  bothered  calling  a 
waiter — too  little  time.  That  sub 
wouldn't  take  long  to  be  repaired. 
They  had  already  begun  work  on  it 
at  New  London.  God  knows  how 
long  they'd  be  separated  the  next 
time.  They  wouldn't  get  drunk  on  all 
that  Scotch — two  hundred-ten,  and 
two  hundred-thirty  pounds — it  took 
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a    lot    of    liquor    to    penetrate    those 
carcasses. 

They  talked  for  a  long  time — ob- 
livious of  Gerry,  not  censoring  or  lim- 
iting their  conversation.  She  was  ac- 
customed to  these  two  massive 
creatures  and  their  worldliness,  and 
was  secretly  pleased  with  their  man- 
ner so  long  as  she  was  not  subject  to 
any  of  the  human  failings  of  which 
they  were  speaking. 

Bob  told  them  about  taking  girls 
out  in  Panama.  "It's  so  damned  ex- 
pensive to  date  those  wenches  and 
you  don't  get  a  damned  thing  in  re- 
turn." When  Bill  asked  him  about 
prostitution  there,  he  laughed  good 
naturedly.  "It's  so  damned  com- 
mercial it  makes  even  me  sick — they 
sell  tickets."  Bill  made  some  vague 
remark  about  hoping  he  wouldn't  be 
sent  to  Panama,  and  they  all  laughed. 

Everything  that  night  was  off  the 
record.  Two  men  and  a  girl  might 
not  talk  like  that  again  for  years. 
Gerry  was  kept  feminine,  but  made 
an  equal. 

While  Bill  listened  solemnly,  Gerry 
listened  wide-eyed  and  eagerly  to  ac- 
counts of  Japs.  Guadalcanal  Japs, 
not  little  fellows  of  five  feet  or  less, 
but  big  six  foot  Jap  Marines  with  do 
or  die  tattooed  on  their  eyes  and  in 
their  hearts. 

They  listened  to  accounts  of  beau- 
tiful Korean  girls  who  had  been  fed 
too  much  rum  so  their  beauty  might 
be  exploited  by  a  Jap  photographer 
on  a  Pacific  Isle.  Bob  didn't  like  or 
even  admire  the  flat  faced,  boyishly 
built  Chinese  women,  and  he  dis- 
liked the  Japanese  women  merely  on 
general  principles.  "Give  me  the 
Koreans,  they're  lovely!"  he  an- 
nounced frequently  and  heartily. 

He  told  them  of  many  battles — 
of  more  than  eighteen  hours  under 
water,  and  of  a  Jap  depth  bomb — 
"close,  but  not  close  enough — just  a 
scrape  on  the  side  of  the  Sub."  Just 
enough  of  an  injury  to  make  it  lame, 
and  kill  two  men.  Lame  so  it  had  to 
limp  from  mid-Pacific  to  Panama 
where  she  was  put  in  a  cable  cast. 
They  were  long  strained  days  because 
of  the  swarm  of  German  subs.  Yeah, 
you  think  there  aren't  any  in  the  At- 


lantic. That's  because  you  didn't  see 
them  come  up  like  hundreds  of  cof- 
fins, black  and  quiet,  for  refueling. 
We  felt  like  hell  because  we  couldn't 
shoot  at  them,  but  odds  of  a  hundred- 
to-one  are  suicide  odds,  and  when 
you're  down  in  water  for  so  long,  you 
want  to  live. 

"New  York  looked  good — so  did 
the  crew  and  the  gleeful  expression 
of  the  seventeen  year  old  radio  oper- 
ator. How  good  the  land  felt,  the 
plane,  and  now  this." 

His  eyes  turned  to  Gerry  and  for 
the  first  time  since  the  early  part  of 
the  evening  she  came  into  focus  for 
him.  Her  face  was  set,  but  her  eyes 
revealed  the  fear  and  emotion  she  felt, 
fear  not  only  for  the  two  men  who 
meant  so  much  to  her,  but  fear  for 
a  world  in  which  such  terror  and  de- 
struction could  breed. 

He  placed  his  hand  over  Gerry's 
and  gently  pried  it  open.  "That's  all 
right  kid — we  love  it  or  we  wouldn't 
stick.  We'd  dress  up  like  one  of  those 
Korean  dames  and  pose  for  pictures. 

"We  don't  get  shaky  while  we're 
down  there  sending  off  torpedoes — 
we're  mechanical  then.  It's  when  we 
get    to    the    surface    and    think    over 


what  we  did  while  we  were  down 
there  that  makes  us  shaky.  That's 
what  makes  going  down  harder  each 
succeeding  time.  You  hear  of  subs 
being  lost,  and  you  think — the  next 
time  we'll  be  "it." 

"But  there's  more  fun  to  it  than 
there  is  danger.  Think  of  the  fun 
we  have  after  a  battle.  They  give  us 
a  case  of  good  whiskey — put  us  on 
an  island  with  lots  of  pretty  women, 
and  leave  us  alone  for  a  week.  When 
Robinson  Crusoe  had  fun  on  an  is- 
land without  any  women,  think  of 
all  the  fun  we  have  with  'em." 

After  all  that  he  grinned,  looked 
around,  and  said  simply.  "It's  good 
to  be  here." 

Hours  later  the  janitor  found  them. 
They  were  standing  at  the  window. 
The  sun  was  just  beginning  to  rise. 
It  found  them  as  it  had  many  times 
long  ago — together,  looking  for- 
ward, and  thankful  for  what  they 
had. 

IN  TRANSIT 
Shades  of  Rosanne  Smith!    We  were 
riding  on  the  bus  the  other  day.    A 
Uttle  negro  girl  got  on. 

. — Daily 
Mocha? 


"Do  you  think  self-denial  is  chastising?' 
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JOANNE  VERRAL 


SATURDAY'S  CHILDREN 


Boolah,  Boolah,  Boolah,  Boo. 

This  is  the  college  with  the  mid-west  twang 

Where  the  bottles  are  a-popping  with  a  lusty  bang, 

Where  some  of  the  wise  students  rose  and  sang, 

"To  hell  with  the  college  and  the  whole  shebang! 

Down  with  the  fallacy  of  shining  sin. 

And  the  hell-born  monsters  with  a  drunken  grin 

Who  vomit  noiselessly  when  nights  begin." 

Boolah,  Boolah,  Boolah,  Boo. 

Soft  young  bodies  dressed  in  tight  black  lace 

And  a  woman's  mouth  painted  on  a  young  girl's  face 

Loud  harsh  music  in  a  warm,  dark  place 

And   young   dreams   vanishing   in   blue   black   space 

Sing!    Yes,  sing  in  a  loud,  strong  tone 

Sing  with  a  harshness  that  is  not  your  own 

But  dream  in  the  darkness  when  you  stand  alone 

Boolah,  Boolah,  Boolah,  Boo. 

"AND  I  SAY  TO  YOU,  IF  ANY  MAN  SIN,  HE  HATH  AN  ADVOCATE 
WITH  THE  FATHER." 

There  are  such  things!    There  are  such  things! 
Oh,  listen  to  the  music  that  a  man's  soul  sings! 
Send  your  dreams  heavenward  on  bright  gold  wings! 
Dream  in  the  darkness  when  the  drum  beats  boom 
Cut  through  the  laughter  of  a  smoke  filled  room 
See  past  the  man-flesh  that  is  soft  and  weak 
Look  into  the  souls,  see  the  dreams  they  seek. 

Boolah,  Boolah,  Boolah,  Boo 

These  are  the  people  who  were  born  to  die 

In  the  copper-bright  blazing  of  a  blood,  red  sky. 

Sing  them  a  song  of  the  days  gone  by! 

Teach  their  hopeful  hearts  to  fly! 

Then  send  them,  smiling,  out  to  die — 

Send  them,  laughing,  out  to  die — 

Send  them,  singing  OUT  TO  DIE — 

Ours  not  to  reason  why — 

OURS  NOT  TO  REASON  WHY— 

OURS  NOT  TO  REASON  WHY! 
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PURPLE      PARROT 


Anne-Marie   Gayer 


Belty  Maenner 

June  Austen 
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"Oklahoma"  Entertains 


BFVERLY  WILLtAMS-Miss  Williams 
is  a  shy,  retiring  figure  Nvho's 
chlmero  is  to  become  district  re- 
presentative of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  Toward  this  goal  she  has 
artfully  striven  with  a  finger  in 
every  activity  knov/n  to  man.  No 
mortal  can  compute  the  energy  ex- 
pended In  this  task.  We  can  but 
predict  that  when  our  time  comes 
to  join  the  souls  in  the  great  be- 
yond, we  will  find  Miss  Williams, 
already  well-established,  forming 
another    coalition.      Excelsior! 


NORMAN  COLEMAN-Mr.  Coleman,  fondly  ydep  Bulldog 
by  Intimates  of  his  circle  is  the  Little  Boy  Blue  who  blows 
his  horn.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  the  lonely  strains  of  the 
ballad  he  chaunts— "Who  cm  I  sir,?  I'm  a  Sigma  Chi.  " 
In  the  carefree  days  of  yore  he  would  engage  a  young 
lady  of  his  acquaintonce  for  on  hour  or  two  or  three 
to  teach  her  his  plaintive  song.  This  way.  Bulldog  knew 
the  world  and  the  world  knew  Bulldog.  Galahad  of  the 
Maltese  Cross,  press  agent  for  ihe  noble  order,  we  doff 
our    hats    to   you. 

"/  once  held  him  off  in  a  taxi  for  ten  minutes"  — Estelle 
Du    Var,    N.U. 


MARYLIN  ARMS— This  is  Miss  Arms,  who's  ambition,  extra  curricular  activities,  obsession, 
past,  present,  and  future  can  be  summed  up  in  two  words  — unrequited  love.  Miss  Arms 
is  one  of  the  whimsical  Peter  Pons  of  life  who  will  never  progress  beyond  her  sophomore 
year.  Unrequited  love  has  already  left  It's  mark  on  her  youthful  brow.  Star-crossed, 
double   crossed,    life   to    the   young    Ariel    is    but    a    trap.      Let    us   call    it    Kismet! 


These  are  the  people  .  .  .  Neither  the  great 
nor  the  Godly  nor  the  wise  .  .  .  They  are  the 
lonely  ones  of  life,  who,  like  the  Jeanne 
D'Arcs  and  Pasteurs  and  Curies  of  old  have 
seen  a  vision  .  .  .  They  are  the  unsung  and 
unseen  who  divorce  themselves  from  the  idle 
pleasures  of  youth  to  pursue  a  Magnificent 
Obsession  .  .  .  Undaunted,  they  stumble  on 
searching  .  .  .  always  searching  for  a  chimera 
.  .  .  Whether  it  be  an  edition  of  Spenser's 
FAERIE  Queen  in  readable  type,  or  recipro- 
cation of  sophomoric  adulation,  or  merely 
the  quest  for  another  party  to  form  a  coali- 
tion, they  strive  on  .  .  .  These  are  the  people 
you  have  heard  of  and  seen,  and  never  no- 
ticed to  all  .  .  .  You  find  them  sitting  in 
a  corner  at  Schramm's  peeling  an  egg.  or 
sequestered  behind  a  flowering  shrub  study- 
ing the  life  cycle  of  a  pteridophyte  ...  To 
these,  the  beautifully  obscure,  the  glazed  ey*d 
genii,  the  lost  souls  of  the  campus,  the  Fur' 
pie  Parrot  dedicates  a  modicum  of  their  vn* 
given  quantum  of  fame  .  .  .  We  hereby  re- 
solve that  they  shall  not  waste  their  sweet- 
ness upon  desert  air  .  ,  .  They  sow  oft  .  .  . 
Little  do  they  reap,  yet  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these  .  ,  . 


"WhaCs  affection  but  the  power  we  give  others    to    tormenf 


-Edward    Bui  war    Lytton 


JIM  ANDERSON-I  sent  a  cry  into  the 
night,  "What  sov/s  this  pale  cheeked 
lad,"  and  the  answer  returned  "Wild 
oats,  alas,  wild  oats."  A  troubled 
spirit,  Mr.  Anderson  came  Into  the 
world  with  sealed  orders.  What  he 
lives  for,  believes  in ,  or  seeks,  a 
greater  power  keeps  secret.  We  feel 
that  the  answer  to  the  quest  of  Mr. 
Anderson's  restless  soul  lies  in  first  be- 
coming acquainted  with  "the  score, 
is  not  always  easy,  but  judging 
his  behavior  v/e  cheerfully  assume 
Mr.    Anderson    is   trying. 


"Every    hero    faecon 
—Emerson. 


les    a    bore    at 


Ve  were.  f\\o\NG- 

!  ON  THE    "L"    THE 
I  OTHER    DAY J 


HASKELL  GORDON-Mr.  Gordon  is  happy.  He  mingles  with  the  erudite, 
and  the  simple  alike.  Like  the  ancient  sages,  he  lives  to  talk,  to  observe, 
to  remember.  He  can  tell  you  of  the  intimate  lives  of  the  famed.  He  con 
tell  you  of  the  intimate  life  of  anyone.  Witty,  o  prolific  devotee  of  the 
art  of  nugatory  conversation,  Mr.  Gordon  speaks  to  have  spoken,  and  often 
says  something.  His  chimera  is  to  find  someone  else  who  often  says  some- 
thing.     Onward    and    upward 

"/    wandered    lonely    os    a    c/oud"— Wordsworth 


ANNA  MARIE  GAYER-This  the  The 
Gayer.  Confine nt-ile,  ubiquitous,  and 
alone.  Hers  the  volatile  favor  of  fame. 
Miss  Gayer  gives  the  impression  of  one 
withdrawn  from  life  to  listen.  Perhaps 
in  the  distance,  like  Tennyson,  she 
hears  the  horns  of  elfland  faintly 
blowing.  Perhaps  it  is  a  contract  from 
Goldwyn  faintly  fluttering.  Who  can 
soy?  Miss  Gayer  is  an  introvert  by 
choice,  hiding  from,  and  seeing  the 
world  through  dark  smoked  glasses. 
She  sends  her  press  agent  into  the 
world  to  preach  her  glory,  for  she 
wants  to  be  alone.  Tread  lightly, 
cruel     world. 


Silent    on    a    peak    in    Darien 


-Milton 


DENNY  KELLY-Mlss  Kelly  leads  a  dou- 
ble life,  you  see— both  of  her  are  ster- 
ling personalities,  and  she  is  justly 
proud  of  herselves.  Miss  Kelly  is  no 
coward,  to  try  to  hide  her  other  self 
from  the  world,  but  tells  with  char- 
acteristic simplicity  everything  that 
"•we"  think.  It  may  no  tbe  much,  but 
one  does  not  always  have  to  be  in- 
formed on  a  subject  to  discuss  it. 
Miss  Kelly  is  a  living  testimonial  to 
the  theory  "be  good,  sweet  maid, 
and  let  who  will  be  clever."  Her 
chimera,  to  track  down  a  fellow 
creature  colorful  as  the  "shades  of 
Rosanne    Smith." 

"Every  cause  produces  more  than  one 
effect"— Herbert   Spenser 


ALBERT  OLENILJS— Before  his  awe  Inspiring  genius,  we  bow  in  humil- 
ity. Mr.  Olenius  (from  the  Greek)  demands  but  three  boons  of  life— 
the  first,  a  reodable  edition  of  Spenser's  Faerie  Queen;  the  second,  on 
ecru  colored  textbook  who's  title  is  unknown  to  him;  the  third,  adult 
humor  in  the  youth  of  today.  A  creature  of  paradox,  one  never  knows 
In  what  mood  one  will  find  him  next.  We  like  to  think  of  him  in  a 
forest  primeval,  communing  with  the  flora  and  fauna,  whispering  "You 
con    call    me    Flower    if    you    want    to," 

"To    be    greai    is    to   be    misunderstood '  —  Rotph    Waldo    Emerson 


.-.e  crew   pumng   o^  ;He ;>-; 
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■1^  /'  ^^^^  In   the    Speech    Lounj 


^hH^^B^B^     ^^"^       7^    the    first    time    on 

TTT  poors    -.,f„:°ro:t:s"roin.:d   on    '^efde^hos 

.   „=      That   bottle   with   the   ^°  |;,tle    mid-oir.     we 

\Anatol)     vjne» 
Schulte   on   the   right. 


1  HE  University  Theatre  presents  six  plays 
each  season.  Casts  are  chosen  on  a  try-out  basis 
from  Speech  students  and  students  from  other 
schools  on  the  campus.  Scenery,  properties,  cos- 
tumes, lighting — all  phases  of  production — are 
handled  by  student  cre^vs  under  student  crew 
heads.  This  is  the  practical  application  of  their 
Tvork  in  Speech  B  40,  Fundamentals  of  Theatre 
Practice,  and  advanced  production  courses. 

Promptly  at  8:30  February  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  the 
curtain  rose  on  the  Affairs  of  Anatol,  Schnitzler's 
famous  drama  of  Viennese  life  and  loves.  Shots 
on  these  t-wo  pages  show  w^hat  goes  on  behind  the 
scenes  before  a  good  show^  hits  it  smooth-running 
first  night  performance. 


Memories,  oh  memories.  Mr.  Fuchs  and  Mr.  Skinner  of  the 
Theatre  Deportment  gaze  fondly  on  their  scrapbook  of  other 
days  and  reminiscence.  They  remember  when  ploys  hod  Men. 
Mr.  Skinner  remembers  he  forgot  to  fill  his  pipe.  Mr.  Fuchs 
remembers    to    sharpen    his    pencil.     All    sorts    of    things. 


J 


hair    up,    is    m    charge    °*    ^°  „^„bers    never    saw    a 

r^ran^tr::.^:. "  -'-  -'■  -=•--  -- 

theless,  fit  surprisingly  «ell.  . 


,,es    again    of    .he    Psychalagy 
„al   is  .he    preamble   .a   gomg 


Miss 


with  her  s.age  manager 
Ann  Ellen  Jones  loak  a 
Promp. 


little 


bothered    working    on 


that    play-Bible, 


The   pause   .hat  refreshes  between   the   acts   r.ds   Ann 

luen   Jones,   Mary   ^f  ^ -''^f,::- decke    relaxing    ,n 
,;,,   Joan    Gouer    and    Mt-  ^^^^^^^    ,,^^,    „„    ,e- 

the    empty    aud.tar.um    after 
hearsal. 
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odeling  for  Carson  Pirie  Scott  & 

as  winner  of  the  Parrot  fashion 

ow,  Marydith  Cox,  Tri  Delt  wears 

Paul  Sacks  Original,  in  gold  and 

vy.     Crepe   skirt  and   araiac 

blouse.  Also  comes  in  oflF-white  and 

black;  sky  blue  and  brown.    Sizes 

10  to  20-$22.95.  Little  Dress  Shop. 


Norma  McGee,  Chi  Omega,  second 
place  winner  and  new  Carson 
model,  wearing  another  Pauh  Sacks 
Original  in  shrimp  rayon  gabardine 
with  buttons.  The  dress  also  comes 
in  oyster  and  gold.  Sizes  10  to  20. 
$17.95. 


A 
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"Lady,  You'rG  Gone' 


Joan  Verral,  seeking  a  Muse.  One  of  the  feminine  leads,  she 
sings  in  the  show.  But  she  is  a  brunette.  However,  Max  Myover 
and  Eorle  Lifshutz  ore  arranging  the  music  for  the  orchestra, 
the   dancers,   the    Blond    and   the    Brunette. 


^^^^^"rZTloo^^  ""'*„    pom  Bockhoft,  D.  ^         .„i,  cox,  BeltY 

like  this.  Joan   Veri^ 

DottV  Ste.nmon, 
.      «  G  bson. 


Marilyn  Lang  singing  "Minneapolis  Blues," 
one  of  the  eight  songs  she  composed  for 
the  show.  Long  blond  hair  and  a  husky 
voice. 


Dancing  director  Grubb,  and  assistant  Gibson, 
ponder  a  musical  score  happily.  The  show,  a 
one  night  stand,  opens  in  Cohn  on  February  26th. 
Then  we  will   ponder. 


PAT  WESTBROOK 


LATIN  LOVER 


His  hair  goes  blackly  back  in  shiny  bumps,  and  his  face  is  himpy 
with  post-adolescent  pimples,  and  I  am  sure  if  he  really  tried,  he 
could  put  peanuts  in  his  mouth  with  his  nose. 


w> 


HEN  I  look  up  from  the  ham 
sandwich  I  am  eating  in  this  Mexi- 
can equivalent  of  a  West  Campus 
joint,  I  see  that  Raphael  is  looking 
at  me.  We  have  been  mutually  silent 
for  quite  some  time  since  he  can't  un- 
derstand my  Spanish  nor  I  his  Eng- 
lish. His  stare  is  mellow  and  some- 
what bovine,  or  perhaps  it  is  just  the 
pink-tinted,  rimless  glasses  he  is  wear- 
ing. Raphael  does  not  have  the  kind 
of  a  face  I  want  to  stare  back  at.  His 
hair  goes  blackly  back  in  shiny 
bumps,  and  his  skin  is  bumpy  with 
past-adolescent  pimples,  and  I  am  sure 
that  if  he  really  tried  he  could  put 
peanuts  in  his  mouth  with  his  nose. 
I  am  beginning  to  wonder  how  Ellen 
and  I  got  ourselves  into  a  situation 
with  three  Mexican  boys  who  obvi- 
ously do  not  want  to  go  home  as  early 
as  three-thirty  in  the  morning. 

"Well,"  I  say  in  my  brightest  party 
girl  manner  as  I  raise  my  glass,  "Let's 
all  chug-a-lug!"  And  I  start  gulping 
down  my  beer.  Ellen  raises  her  glass 
and  starts  to  drink,  too.  The  boys  just 
stare  at  us. 

Then  Roberto  says,  "What  ees  thees 
'chug-lug'?" 

"Oh,"  Ellen  answers  him,  "It's  a 
game  we  play — back  in  the  States. 
Whenever  you  make  a  mistake,  or 
don't  do  the  right  thing  in  Prince  of 
Whales,  or  Cardinal  Puff,  or  Rhythm, 
you  have  to  drink  your  glass  down 
straight — that's     called     chug-a-lug- 

ging-" 

They  grin  at  us  affably  and  raise 
their  glasses  murmuring,  "Chug-lug, 
aha,  chug-lug." 

So  after  quite  some  time  we  per- 
suade them  that  we  have  to  go  home. 


They  infer  that  we  are  the  most  un- 
American  Americans  they  have  ever 
been  out  with.  We  laugh  and  say  we 
aren't  Americans,  we  are  cstiidiaiitcs. 
And  for  some  perverted  reason  this 
makes  them  laugh,  too. 

When  we  get  into  the  sleek,  long 
Buick,  Pablo  takes  the  wheel.  I  do 
not  like  this,  because  it  is  more  com- 
forting to  me  to  have  Raphael  have 
something  to  do  with  his  hands.  I  am 
thinking  to  myself  that  something  is 
wrong — it  was  too  easy  to  get  them 
out  of  El  Patio.  I  am  right,  too.  As 
I  look  over  at  Raphael,  who  has 
climbed  in  front,  squeezing  me  be- 
tween him  and  the  driver,  he  is  taking 
off  his  pink-tinted,  rimless  glasses,  and 
is  putting  them  carefully  in  their  case 
and  into  his  pocket.  Then  to  make  it 
less  crowded  he  puts  his  arm  across  the 
back  of  the  seat.  Raphael  is  looking  at 


me  again.  I  feel  compelled  to  say 
something  quickly. 

"This  is  a  lovely  car,  Raphael,"  I 
remark  nervously.  Then  to  make  sure 
he  understands  me  I  translate  it  for 
him.    "£5  una  bcrmos  a  aiitomovil." 

"Mncbcjs  gracilis,  Soiorita,"  he  re- 
plies, letting  his  arm  slide  from  the 
back  of  the  seat  to  a  cozy,  vice-like 
grip  around  my  shoulders.  "My 
mother  geev  eet  to  me,  for  be  a  good 
boy." 

Your  poor,  misguided  mother,  I 
think.  But  I  only  smile  at  him  and 
say,  "You  jerk." 

"What  ees  thees  'jerk'?"  he  asks 
crushing  one  of  my  hands  in  his. 

"Oh,  it  means  fine  fellow — bucii 
aiuigo."  I  have  suddenly  remembered 
the  good-neighbor  policy. 

(Continued  on  page  2Jf) 


'What  DOES  a  Vice- Ad  mind  do,  then?' 
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Fashion  Notes  By  JUSTINE  MILLER 


JJ/ACH  YEAR  we  decide  to  buy 
our  cotton  dresses  early.  Then  we 
don't.  But  with  cruise  clothes  at 
Carson's  and  a  faith  in  Eventual 
Spring,  we  were  impressed  by  the 
colorful  cottons  and 
an  enthusiastic  sales- 
girl. 

A  pink  and  black 
chambray  dress  had  a 
coolie  neckline,  the 
kind  that  folds  over  to 
form  a  high  V  and 
then  buttons  along  the 
left  side  of  the  waist.  Tiny  black  and 
pink  buttons  fasten  the  wrap  around 
skirt  which  boasts  two  box  pleats 
starting  at  the  waist,  making  the 
skirt    full    and    Russian    peasantlike. 

While  mentioning  successful  enter- 
prises, our  favorite  item,  not  of  cot- 
ton or  of  chambray,  is  a  pure  wool 
navy  pea  jacket.  Only  this  is  made 
with  a  wide  belt  that  knots  casually 
in  the  front  to  let  them  know  you 
have  a  waistline.  Wide  lapels  and  side 
slash  pockets  make  it  nautical  and 
nice. 

As  we  looked  at  the  jacket,  we 
thought  of  skirts  that  would  go-to- 
gether. Like  the  white  flannel  one. 
It  has  a  large  pleat  and  pinstripes. 
Two  kinds  of  pinstripes.  One  is 
simply  a  line  of  dashes,  the  other  a 
plain  line,  making  the  total  effect  very 
smooth  and  quite  new. 

Somethings  that  are  less  smooth 
but  more  practical  for  roller  skating 
or  Softball  on  Saturday  mornings  at 


nine,  are  blue  jeans.  Some  of  them 
are  short  slacks  of  denim,  others,  the 
regulation  length,  but  all  are  cut  for 
females  and  fun. 

A    slack    suit    of    coral    gabardine 
looked      self-assuring 
and    we    felt    that    it 
would  be  at  home  for 
formal      studying      or 
away  from  home,  like 
on  a  beach  party.  Both 
the     jacket     and     the 
slacks     are     the     kind 
that  can   be   worn   in- 
dividually, with  a  white  wool  blazer 
with  coral  trim,  or  a  navy  gabardine 
skirt. 

White  duck  shorts  with  bright 
striped  polo  shirt  are  good  looking  in 
case  any  of  you  are  still  rehearsing  for 
the  Soph'more  Frolics.  Also  a  many 
pleated  short  suit  in  red  and  white 
cotton  would  be  fun  on  the  beach  five 
months  from  now.   Semper  Paratis. 

A  poka  dot  jumper  fascinated  us, 
but  the  pale  blue  skirt  with  the  felt 
flower  trim  around  the  bottom  seemed 
more  ingenue.  Anyway  the  salesgirl 
told  us  that  K.  T.  Stevens  modeled  it 
recently  in  Harper's  Bazaar. 


If  you're  smart 
economical  and 
well-groomed 


Jack's  Shoe  Repair 
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THE     NEW 
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^he  ^ntentationat 
(AJrotkerkooci  of 

BETA    SIGiMA 

Founded  at  Northwestern  University  on  May  1,  1936 
5  Active  Chapters 

All  members  of  this  organization  are  elected 
by  a  necessarily  anonymous  committee  on  the 
basis  of  those  qualities  which  are  representa- 
tive of  the  best  in  Beta  Sigma.  Each  new 
member  has  received  an  emblem  of  the  order 
as  pictured  above. 


This  ke\,  I'tiliiable 
not  so  iniifli  in  its 
intritisir  wortli  as 
in  the  moral  impli- 
cations implied,  is 
the  symbol  of  Beta 
Sig7na. 


Members  Elected  1944 


Fratres  in  universitate: 

OTTO  EVERETT  GRAHAM.  Jr. 
ALEXANDER  JOSEPH   KAPTER 
BARRY  ROBERT  FREDRICK 

McNULTY 
MEDA  PATRICIA  T^'ESTBROOK 


Fratres  in  Classiariis: 

RICHARD  WALTER  BRAHMS 
NORMAN  ARTHUR  COLEMAN 
WAYNE  HAROLD  HOLTZMAN 
JAMES  WILLIAM  GREEN 
JOHN  MARTIN  GENT 
PAUL  JOHN  MANDABACH.  Jr. 
ROBERT  MALCOM  RINNAN 


Fratres  in  Militia: 

JAY  NORTON  DUNN 

KARL  E.  IRVIN,  Jr. 

JAMES  JULIAN  RATHBUN  III 

WILLIAM  PAUL  REITHIVIILLER 

JOSEPH  LUCIAN  WYATT.  Jr. 

Fratres  in  facilitate: 

BERGEN  BALDWIN  EVANS 
FREDERICK  HENRY  HEIDBRINK 
MELVILLE  JEAN  HERSKO\^  ITS 
BERTRAM  MORRIS 
PAUL  ARTHUR  SCHILPP 

F rater  ex  officio: 

JUNE  CUNNINGHAM 
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vUliere  ^^11  friends 
Weet  Do  Cut 

The  Dipper 
is  the  SPOT  to  go 

for 

THE  FINEST  COKES 
SUPER   MALTEDS 
GRAND  SUNDAES 
TASTY  SANDWICHES 
HOT  DOGS 
DELICIOUS  HOT  CHOC. 


^Ite  (JSla  GLjlpper 

across  from  Willard 


Photo  Copies 

Birth  certificates — service  and  school 
records. 

Thesis  Ilhistrations 

Charts  —  illustrated      pages,      tables, 
maps,  etc. 

Apphoation  Photos 

Job  and  service.    Photos  for  wallets. 

Evanston  Photographic  Service 

1854  Sherman  Avenue 
Evanston,   Illinois 


LATIN  LOVER 

(Continued  fi-om   jiage  ~1) 

"Gracicis,  gvacicn,"  he  replies 
squashing  my  hand  some  more.  And 
then  I  notice  that  we  are  not  heading 
back  toward  Mexico  City,  but  off  into 
the  mountains.    I  am  getting  scared. 

"Doiide  vamos,  Pablo?"  I  ask.  But 
he  doesn't  answer. 

Raphael  says,  "Roberto,  show  her 
thees  what  we  have  in  the  back  seat." 
Roberto  hands  me  a  very  large  bottle 
of  imported  scotch.  "We  weel  go  to  a 
leetle  place  and  buy  the  chase  for  it." 

The  "chase"  dealers,  who  purport 
to  give  "service  en  su  auto"  are  not 
happy  about  doing  it  at  four  A.  M. 
We  have  to  blast  the  horn  for  a  long 
time  before  a  tired  little  Indian  boy 
finally  comes  out  to  take  our  order. 
And  it  does  not  make  him  any  friend- 
lier when  we  only  order  five  bottles 
of  soda.  But  he  brings  them  any  way. 
Well,  the  first  round  is  all  right.  But 
Raphael  wants  us  all  to  have  another 
— with  much  more  scotch  in  it.  I  do 
not  want  more  scotch,  but  Pablo  does. 
Pablo  is  very  good  looking.  I  hand 
him  another  glass.  Then  Raphael  tells 
me  I  am  beautiful  and  therefore 
should  have  some  more  scotch.  I  see 
that  he  has  had  enough.  He  puts  his 
glass  back  on  the  tray  and  stares  at 
me.  He  is  breathing  heavily  and  mak- 
ing peculiar  groaning  noises  of  passion 
which  I  am  ignoring.  "We  must  be 
alone  tonight,"  he  says. 

I  jerk  my  hand  out  of  his  and  pull 
open  the  glove-compartment  of  his 
car.    "Have  a  cigarette,"  I  suggest. 

"I  do  not  want  a  cigarette."  I  de- 
tect a  touch  of  impatience  in  his  voice. 
"Leesten    to    me.     I    like    you    veree 


Here's  Individuality  Plus! 

In  personalized  stationery, 
bookplates,  postal  cards,  and 
personalized  labels. 


Pep  up   your  pastel   stationery 
with    contrasting    colored    ink. 


*7^e  Ca-6fi 
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much;  you  see?  So  we  must  be  alone 
tonight." 

Oh,  fine,  I  am  thinking.  So  you 
like  me.  So  we  must  be  alone.  This  is 
awful.  Then  I  say  coyly.  "Aha — but 
isn't  there  some  sweet  little  Mexicaii 
girl  in  your  life? 

"No.  I  do  not  go  out  weeth  Mexi- 
can girls." 

"Why  not?" 

"The  mothers  of  them  will  not  let 
me." 

"Well,  I  really  must  get  home,"  I 
say  weakly.    "I  really  must." 

"You  deed  not  leesten  to  me."  He 
is  breathing  insistently  into  my  ear 
and  it  tickles.  "I  said  we  must  be 
alone  tonight.  You  must  be  weeth  me 
alone."  I  think,  if  only  you  would 
have  an  epileptic  fit  now.  Suddenly 
he  reaches  for  the  bottle  of  scotch  on 
the  tray  and  fills  my  half  empty  glass 
to  the  top  with  scotch.  Then  he  says 
eagerly,  "Chug-lug,  Senorita,  chug- 
lug." 

"Oh,  no,  no  thanks,"  I  say  gaily 
with  homicidal  undertones.  And  I 
hand  the  glass  to  Pablo  who  has  been 
silently  sponging  up  drinks  beside  me 
all  this  time. 

"No.  No!"  Raphael  shouts.  "Eet 
ees  for  you.  You  must  play  chug-lug 
now." 

"Look,  Raphael.  It  is  late.  I  have 
to  go  home.  Besides  I'm  sick — me 
marie — "  of  course  that  means  sea 
sick,  but  it's  the  same  thing. 

"You  lie,"  he  returns  promptly. 
"You  are  not  seek." 

"Raphael,  I  AM  sick.  Take  me 
home." 

"You  lie."  Then  he  wheedles. 
"Chug-lug,  pleeze.  Don't  you  like 
me?" 

"I  said  you  were  a  jerk,"  I  reassure 
him. 

He  murmurs  confidently,  "Then 
we  weel  be  alone  tonight." 

"NO." 

Then  he  whispers  desperately.  "If 
we  don't  be  alone  tonight — you  never 
see  me  more." 

Well,  this  is  what  I  have  been  wait- 
ing to  hear.  I  scream.  "Gadammitta- 
hell,  I'm  sick — now  TAKE  ME 
HOME!"  Raphael  looks  a  little 
stunned.  He  frowns  and  then  taking 
his  arm  from  my  shoulder  he  pulls  out 
his  glasses  and  puts  them  on  again. 
We  go  home. 
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HE  COMMUTES.' 


You  will  see  hivi  studying  the  Fepto-Bismol  ad,  you  will  see  him 
reading  a  second  hand  Tribune,  and  you  might  even  catch  hini' 


studying  occasionally. 


N< 


ORTHWESTERN  IS  EASY  to 
reach  from  Chicago  by  any  kind  of 
transportation.  Just  ask  a  commuter. 
The  campus  is  less  than  50  minutes 
from  the  Loop  by  automobile,  75 
minutes  by  L  and  100  minutes  by 
bus.    Don't  try  the  surface  lines. 

It  is  the  L  that  produces  the  char- 
acters people  point  at  when  they  whis- 
per, "He's  a  commuter!"  The  true  L 
traveler  scorns  the  SGB-defined  com- 
muter who  lives  off  but  gets  up  at 
8:15  for  8:30  classes.  Those  who 
really  suffer  the  pangs  of  commuting 
live  anywhere  from  Jackson  Park  to 
Oak  Park. 

Any  Chicagoan  can  recite  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  L.  "You  can  study  on 
it,"  he  will  tell  you.  Ride  with  him 
and  you  will  see  him  studying — the 
Pepto-Bismol  ad  overhead,  the  end- 
less row  of  back  porches  outside,  the 
well-filled  nylons  across  the  aisle. 
Reading  in  a  moving  car,  he  will  ex- 
plain, promotes  astigmatism. 

Journalism  students  who  face  cur- 
rent events  quizzes  and  others  who 
learned  somehow  that  the  world  ex- 
tends beyond  the  Indiana  line  use 
commuting  time  to  catch  up  on  war 
news.  There  are  three  schools  of 
thought  among  them.  One  holds  that 
it  is  best  to  buy  your  own  paper  in  the 
station.  The  second  counts  on  picking 
up  a  paper  left  behind  by  a  departing 
traveler,  and  the  third  advises  simply 
sitting  beside  a  person  who  is  reading 
your  favorite  paper.  Believers  of  the 
first  school  are  divided  on  the  advisa- 
bility of  offering  one  section  of  a 
paper  to  followers  of  the  third  school. 
Opinion  in  the  second  school  is  split 


wide  open  on  the  question,  is  it  better 
to  pick  up  a  Trib  than  no  paper  at  all? 

Question  a  commuter  further  and 
he'll  tell  you  all  he  knows  about  the  L. 
That's  plenty,  for  he  spends  10  or  20 
per  cent  of  his  waking  hours  or  a 
third  of  his  sleeping  hours  on  it.  He'll 
reveal  that  much  of  the  queerness  in 
his  character  is  due  to  years  of  travel- 
ing in  rush  hours,  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  the  rush.  He'll  de- 
scribe the  three  classes  of  passenger 
accommodation — plush  seats,  wicker 
seats,  and  "Move  to  the  center  of  the 
car,  please!  Plenty  of  room  in  the 
center  of  the  car!" 

He'll  outline  in  great  detail  the  du- 
ties of  conductors,  because  he  has 
spent  hours  studying  them  with  a 
view  to  improving  efficiency.  He 
knows  that  those  busy  men,  of  whom 
seven  on  the  north  side  division  are 
Negroes,  do  more  than  open  doors, 
shout  station  names  more  or  less  dis- 
tinguishably  and  tug  bell  wires.    In 


fact  the  responsibility  for  a  car  weighs 
heavily  on  every  conductor.  Lights, 
trolley  pole,  reversible  seats,  un- 
claimed Tribunes,  40  or  50  ignorant 
and  cantankerous  passengers — all  are 
his  to  handle.  He  has  to  have  a  quick 
and  reasonably  polite  answer  to  every 
geographical  question  his  public  can 
ask,  from  "How  do  I  get  to  4498 
Montrose  Avenue?"  to  "Do  you  stop 
at  Bloomington?"  No  wonder  a  con- 
ductor at  Wilson  Avenue  was  once 
heard  bellowing,  "Lord's-sake!"  when 
his  colleague  in  the  next  car  was  an- 
nouncing solemnly,  "Lawrence  next!" 

Back  to  the  commuter.  He  knows 
all  about  the  subway  too.  How  beau- 
tiful it  is  in  the  moonlight!  How 
inspiring  the  view  is  from  the  front 
platform!  How  safe  and  secure  he 
feels  in  the  all-steel  trains!  How  he 
loves  the  handsome  color  scheme  in 
the  stations  and  the  dull  roar  of  man's 
progress  that  echoes  from  one  end  of 
the  tube  to  the  other!  But  he  freely 
admits  the  subway  has  its  seedy  side. 
On  the  Loop  platform,  right  under 
State  Street,  the  roof  leaks.  There  are 
puddles  on  what  should  be  the  spotless 
tile  floor,  and  above  them  are  tiny 
dripping  stalactites.  He  remembers 
learning  in  geology  A  that  stalactites 
are  caused  by  ground  water  seeping 
through  the  roof  of  a  cave. 

When  you  really  get  the  confidence 
of  the  ace  of  Chicago  commuters,  he'll 
tell  you  his  prize  story.  It's  about  the 
time  he  mailed  a  postcard  home, 
stepped  on  the  L  and  arrived  at  his 
front  door  half  an  hour  ahead  of  the 
postcard.  Yes,  the  L  is  faster  than  the 
U.  S.  Mail! 
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FELLOW  STUDENTS  IN  THE  SERVICE 

They  are  giving  their  all  to  finish  this  war  quickly.    Let  our  campus  feel  as  though  it's  doing  its  part. 
Skip  a  coke,  buy  a  bond.    Get  in  the  fight  by  Backing  the  Attack! 


CASRSNG  GALLERIES 

LONDON'S   FLOWER  SHOP 

Frames  made  to  order 

Smart  Corsages 

Paintings  -  Etchings  -  Graphic  Art 
Restoring  of  Oil  Paintings 

1712  Sherman                                               Uni.  7542,  0632 

GEORGE  WINTER 

JACOBS  &  JENSEN 

Groceries 

Cameras  and  Photographic  Supplies 

526 

Davis                                                            Evanston,   III. 

1724  Sherman                      Gre.  2220                      Evanston 

JACK   AND  JUNE   STUDIO 

Interiors  -  Gifts  -  Furniture 

1814  Central  Street                                               Gre.  4848 
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"Hating  any  thing  in  the  way  of  ill-natured  gossip  ourselves, 
we  are  always  grateful  to  those  who  do  it  for  us."  Saki. 


G 


'HRISTMAS  CAME  and  went, 
and  then  it  was  New  Years,  so  we 
went  out  West,  of  course,  to  celebrate. 
There  was  lots  of  Naval  Reserve 
blue  out  at  the  Little  Club,  and  we 
hadn't  been  there  more  than  an  hour 
when  everyone  began  to  sing  Auld 
Lang  Syne,  alternately  with  Anchors 
Aweigh.  When  we  objected  on 
grounds  that  it  was  only  eleven,  they 
replied  somewhat  stiffly  that  it  was 
twelve,  see,  and  the  New  Year  was 
here.  We  asked  them  to  sit  down,  and 
have  a  beer,  but  they  said  no,  they 
had  to  be  back  to  the  barracks  by 
twelve,  and  rushed  off. 

Not  being  with  V-12  men  our- 
selves, we  sat  around  for  awhile,  but 
it  was  pretty  dull,  and  we  left  too, 
about  twelve-thirty,  not  forgetting 
the  teary  story  a  certain  Phi  Delt  had 
told  us,  blubbering  in  our  beer,  about 
how  Ann  Crapo,  Kappa  beauty  queen 
was  not  coming  back  to  school,  and 
just  as  he  was  about  to  pin  her. 

But  things  are  tough  all  over,  even 
the  Daily  admits  that,  and  if  you  still 
aren't  convinced,  just  ask  any  D.G. 
We  heard  one  muttering  to  herself  the 
other  day  about  lengthy  lists  of 
pledges  on  probation.  When  we  asked 
her  what  it  was  all  about,  she  just 
shouted,  "Pledges,  nine,  possibly  ten, 
didn't  make  their  grades.  We  looked 
into  it,  and  discovered  that  the  one 
lone  pledge  from  their  mammoth  Mil- 
waukee contingent  who  made  her 
grades  was  Barbara  Puis,  who  is 
pinned  to  Gordy  Medlock,  a  Beta,  be- 
sides. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  con- 
stantl)'  running  into  people  who  can't 


seem  to  find  enough  to  do,  or  take 
enough  courses  to  keep  them  busy. 
Betsy  Cooper,  Tri  Delt,  for  instance, 
typed  all  of  Bruce  Bryant's,  term  pa- 
pers for  him,  just  to  fill  in  time.  Feel- 
ing this  to  be  a  noteworthy  gesture, 
we  were  seriously  considering  giving 
Betsy  some  sort  of  an  award,  but 
Bruce  beat  us  to  it — by  flatly  an- 
nouncing that  they  were  no  longer 
going  steady.  Into  pretty  much  this 
same  category  falls  Phi  Psi  Bob  Wallis 
who  recently  retrieved  his  pin  from 
high  school,  and  is  just  about  ready  to 
fling  it  at  Sue  Harmon,  who,  a  friend 
gave  us  to  understand  is  "awrruff." 

With  reservations  for  New  York, 
and  waiting  for  the  altar,  is  Marge 
Steele,  Alpha  Phi,  who  plans  to  go 
east  to  marry  Phi  Psi  Bob  Dressier, 
just  as  soon  as  he  gets  his  commission. 
Speaking  of  commissions,  we  can't 
help  worrying  about  Gretchen  Sutter, 
Tri-Delt.  Of  course,  she  could  always 
wear  all  four  of  her  naval  cadets' 
wings  when  they  receive  their  com- 
missions, and  maybe  a  propeller  on 
her  forehead. 

So  many  people  are  engaged,  lovely, 


People  uill  say  %tje''rc  in  love 


and  using  Lifebuoy  this  year.  Even 
Pi  Phi  Libhy  LaBonfe,  who  assured  us 
that  Phi  Delt  Dick  Sollis'  ring  was 
just  a  temporary  measure,  and  going 
to  expire  in  three  months.  But  we 
guessed  even  before  she  told  us  that 
she  was  only  going  to  renew  the  al- 
legiance with  a  wedding  ring.  And 
sure  enough,  the  date  is  February  26, 
the  place,  Wilmette  Congregational 
Church.  Purple  Parrots  will  be  dis- 
tributed at  the  door. 

The  Kappa  Deltas  report  two  en- 
gagements; Alice  Stanley  who  wears  a 
diamond  from  Tom  Poe,  and,  al- 
though we're  sure  this  must  be  a  mis- 
take, Edie  Holt,  who  is  engaged  to 
Dick  Johnson.  And  just  to  prove  that 
the  Phi  Delts  haven't  lost  their  touch, 
Betsy  Discb,  Kappa,  has  a  ring  from 
Bud  Scrivner;  D.  A.  Ellis,  Pi  Phi,  one 
from  Bill  Lane  of  the  same  group. 
Not  to  be  outdone,  the  Betas  have  as- 
serted themselves  in  a  similar  manner, 
with  Delia  Matthews,  Alpha  Gam, 
"ringed"  to  Tony  Brookvian,  and 
Lorrie  Wafts,  D.  C,  announcing  her 
engagement  to  Rick  Bartells,  who  had 
to  send  the  ring  from  Great  Lake's 
sick  bay,  where  he  was  nursing  a  case 
of  measles. 

"Robin"  Robinson,  recently  en- 
gaged to  George  Babbe,  Beta,  more  re- 
cently caught  the  bride's  bouquet  at 
Libby  Stark's  wedding,  which  is  just 
something  significant  to  think  about. 
We  know  you'll  be  glad  to  hear  that 
Marilyn  Peregrine  is  finally  engaged 
to  John  Murbach,  Alpha  Delt,  prov- 
ing perseverance  does  pay,  and  that 
Otto  Graham  has  given  a  ring  to  Bev 
Collinge,  K.K.G. 
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LEAP  AT  THE  CHANCE 

TO    BE    BEAUTIFUL 

FOR   LEAP   YEAR 

COME    IN 

Virginia   JLee 


525  MAIN 
Cre.  8770 


726  CLARK 
Uni.  3333 


Pins  are  still  going  at  a  rapid  rate 
on  a  give,  return,  and  exchange  basis. 
Under  give  we  find  Art  Hmvley,  a 
geology  instructor,  of  all  things,  who 
hung  his  ATQ  pin  on  Alpha  Gam 
Elena  Lafetra;  Carl  Benjamin,  Phi 
Gam,  of  all  things,  whose  pin  belongs 
to  Mary  Hoiuard.  Being  die-hards, 
we  just  recall  that  Phi  Gam  pins  enjoy 
a  pretty  big  turn-over,  anyway. 
Lorry  Anthony,  Zeta,  is  wearing  Bob 
Drew's  D.U.  pin,  and  Gloria  Miiiisell, 
Alpha  XI,  Verne  R/icker's  Sigma  Chi 
pin.  By  way  of  return  we  offer  Lee 
Correale,  Kappa  Delta,  who  left  for 
New  York  minus  magician  Jim 
Whitebtirst's  Sigma  Nu  pin.  Seems 
as  if  that  "Old  Black  Magic"  didn't 
fool  her. 

As  for  exchange,  Helen  Dooley, 
Alpha  Xi,  traded  her  Phi  Psi  pin  for 
one  with  Pi  K.A.  on  it,  but  she's  being 
awfully  coy  about  the  whole  thing, 
and  wouldn't  tell  us  their  names.  Un- 
classified is  Zeta  "Frcnchie"  Pope,  who 
just  does  a  great  deal  of  wishful  think- 
ing, and  looks  at  her  D.  U.  friend's 
pm  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye. 

Romance  of  the  month  is  Sarah  Lee 
Yandever,  and  her  dentist  "Brock." 
Their  southern  drawls  have  turned  to 
northern  brawls,  and  she  complains 
its  his  damned  Yankee  attitude. 

Speaking  about  romances,  and  in- 
volved ones  at  that,  which  might 
more  rightfully  be  called  decisions, 
B.  f.  Elliott,  Gamma  Phi  has  finally 
decided  on  Bill  Alford,  Theta  Xi,  by 
accepting  a  ring.  And  after  all  that, 
too.  And  more  Christmas  holiday  en- 
gagements include:  Mary  "Megan" 
McB/rney,  Theta  to  Dick  Bryan;  Lee 
Hansen,  Gamma  Phi,  to  Boh  Shaffer; 
Alary  Barnes,  Theta  to  Bob  Galrin,  an 
old  Evanston  High  lad  who  never 
quite  got  to  NU.  The  lucky  boy. 
Pat  Zirkle  is  engaged  to  Neil  Ma- 
honey.  Marilyn  Titus,  Theta,  is  en- 
gaged to  a  Ralph  somebody  or  other. 
She  just  calls  him  by  his  first  name, 
unfortunately,  and  her  sisters  know 
not  what  his  surname  is. 

Among  the  Alpha  Phi's  roster  of 
engaged  couples  are:  Virginia  Ashby 
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to  Art  Miller,  Phi  Kap;  Lee  For  man 
to  Wally  Anderson — of  all  people, 
who  is  a  Sigma  Nu  and  Barb  French 
to  John  Sanderson,  Sigma  Nu  too, 
from  the  Illini  chapter. 

Oh,  yes,  and  Peg  Hibbard  Hilker 
is  back  in  school  for  the  first  time,  it 
has  been  announced,  since  her  trek 
about  the  country  with  her  Navy 
husband  after  their  final  ties  last 
August. 

Chuck  Duryea  has  finally  put  an 
end  to  all  of  his  pinning  episodes — 
and  songs  like  "Duryea  has  pinned 
another  in  the  foyer"  which  do  be- 
come sooo  scandalous — by  marrying 
Dorr  Collins,  Theta. 

An  answer  to  the  question  so  often 
put  to  Gamma  Phi  Jean  Brooks  since 
she  and  this  "cute  Marine"  have  been 
seen  "about"  so  often — of  what  ever 
has  become  of  Russ?  We  bring  forth 
a  fact.  M'sieu  Wendland  was  "home" 
for  the  NU-Wisconsin  game.  Jean 
saw  him,  and  still  loves  him.  They 
are  still  very  attached.  Need  we  say 
"period?" 

Joannie  Grub,  Gamma  Phi,  (pro- 
nounced Grewb — not  grub)  is  now 
punching  holes  in  her  sweater  with 
Marine  Curt  Heyivood's  Minnesota 
Phi  Psi  pin. 

A  sign  hanging  outside  room  301 
(explicitly)  in  the  AEPhi  house  reads: 
FOR  SALE:  Two  rare  pieces  of  Sil- 
ver in  excellent  condition.  About 
twenty  years  old  and  good  for  at  least 
40  years  more.  These  Silver  pieces  are 
not  plated  but  the  real  stuff — made 
from  genuine  old  Silver  originals. 
They  are  on  display  by  appointment 
only.  You  can  see  but  not  touch 
them.  Only  males  over  21  are  eligible 
to  bid.  No  offer  too  small — inquire 
within  from  Buty  Sbackman. 

Needless  to  say  Clarice  and  Polly 
Silver  are  the  "untouchables"  occupy- 
ing 301  with  Buty. 

Among  other  things.  Dot  Shephard, 
Gamma  Phi,  is  engaged  to  Warren 
"Bart"  Barthaloineic  and  Bea  Eger, 
AEPhi,  calls  her  own  Hal  Miller  who 
is  stationed  in  "de  south,"  "Haly- 
puss."    Ingenious,  we  thought. 
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THE  FOLKS  AT  HOME 


The  folks  on  the  L  talked  about  lots  of  things — the  latest  deal, 
Hedy  Lamarr,  the  shortages;  Professor  Markham  talked  about 
Chapman;  Harry  and  Al  talked  about  the  girls;  and  out  in  the 
Pacific  Mac  smoked  and  wondered  what  the  folks  were  thinking 
about. 


W, 


ITH  ONE  HAND  he  clung  to 
the  ceihng  strap  in  the  subway  car, 
and  with  the  other  he  clutched  a  brief 
case.  He  alternately  swayed  to  and 
from  the  seated  man,  with  whom  he 
was  talking. 

"Yeah,  I  just  closed  one  of  the 
nicest  little  deals  you  ever  saw.  Cash 
on  the  barrel-head.  I'm  tellin'  you, 
you  fellows  are  nuts  not  to  get  in  on 
some  o'  this  government  stuff.  More 
goddam  money  than  you  ever  imag- 
ined." 

The  little  long-haired  nymph  in 
saddle  shoes  swung  on  another  strap, 
and  asked  her  companion,  "And  how 
about  when  Walter  Pidgeon  said  if 
Hedy  Lamarr  didn't  stay 
away  he'd  kill  her — "  '  ..     '        ' 

"Sure,"  said  the  seated 
man,  "I  had  a  little  confer- 
ence with  Max  just  the 
other  day,  and  I  says  to 
him,  I  says — " 

"Gee,  I  don't  see  how  a 
fellow  could  be  in  love 
with  a  witch  like  she  was. 
Of  course,  she  was  awful 
sexy."  The  last  word  was  in  a  stage 
whisper,  and  was  followed  by  furious 
giggles. 

"Well,  I  told  Harry  last  night,"  the 
fat  woman  was  saying,  "that  I'm  just 
getting  damn'  sick  and  tired  of  stay- 
ing home,  and  that  if  he  don't — " 

"So  I  told  this  guy  that  I  was  doing 
the  work,  and  I  didn't  see  why  I 
should  kick  back  five  bucks  a  day 
just  to — " 

"Oh,  Jesus,  did  we  get  drunk.  You 
never  saw  such  a  goddam  party  in 
your  life.   I  musta  had  about  ten  high 


balls  by  nine  o'clock.  And  then  we 
switched  to  beer.  This  babe  I  was 
with — " 

"And  so  the  clerk  says  they  can't 
get  it  any  more.  And  he  has  the  nerve 
to  ask  me  do  I  know  there's  a  war  on. 
Do  I  know  there's  a  war  on.  Now,  I 
ask  you." 

1  ROFESSOR  MARKHAM,  A.B., 
AI.A.,  Ph.D.,  pushed  his  spectacles 
farther  up  his  nose,  and  surveyed  his 
class  in  English  Literature  of  the 
Elizabethan  Period. 

"You  see,  we  can't  be  at  all  sure 
that  these  lines  were  written  by  Chap- 
man at  all." 

In  a  back  row  a  student's 
'  chin  slipped  ofF  the  palm  of 

his  hand,  and  for  an  in- 
stant he  was  completely 
awake. 

"Yes,  you  see  the  lines 
are  more  or  less  supposed 
to  be  from  'Gammer  Ger- 
tin's  Needle,'  published  in 
1609.  But — we're  not  at 
all  sure.  It's  one  of  those 
things  that  students  have  never  been 
able  to  determine  definitely." 

In  the  third  row,  the  girl  in  the 
casual  sweater  and  horn-rimmed  specs 
wondered  what  number  thirteen 
down  could  be.  A  four-letter  word 
meaning  "take."  Second  letter  "r." 
The  fellow  in  the  sport  coat  and 
Windsor  tie  twirled  a  key-ring  and 
glanced  at  his  watch. 

"And  to  make  things  even  more 
confusing,  we're  not  even  certain  that 
Chapman  wrote  'Gammer  Gertin's 
Needle'."     Markham    was    about    to 


say,  "This  will  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  sort  of  problems  that  students  of 
English  Literature  come  up  against." 
But  the  bell  rang. 


H 


ARRY,  MASSEUR  at  the  Dud- 
ley-Hall Men's  Athletic  club,  was 
giving  a  tired  business  man  a  rub- 
down. 

Al  the  bath-boy,  a  husky  lad  of 
eighteen,  strolled  by  the  curtained 
booth. 

"How'd  you  like  the  show?"  he 
asked. 

"Say,  that  was  all  right,"  answered 
Harry.  "I  thought  that  last  gal  was 
the  best.  The  one  that  did  that  dance 
with  her  legs,  you  know." 

"Yeh,  she  was  all  right,  all  right. 
She  wasn't  movin'  any  part  of  her 
body  but  her  legs.  Say,  where  was 
you  sittin'?" 

"I  was  right  in  the  middle,  in  front. 
Right  in  front  of  the  trumpet  player 
— going  wah-wah  in  my  ear  ail  the 
while."  Harry  stopped  work  long 
enough  for  a  trumpet-playing  ges- 
ture.   "Where  was  you?" 

"Oh,  I  was  in  front,  but  over  on 
the  right  side.    That's  the  best  place." 

"Yeah,  I  suppose  you  could  see  fine 
when  they  took  them  sparklin'  things 
olT.  They  always  go  out  that  side.  I 
couldn't  see  nothin'  where  I  was." 

"Yeah,"  answered  Al  with  a  shake 
of  his  head.  "I  could  see  fine.  That's 
the  place  to  sit  all  right." 

"I'll  know  better  next  time.  That's 
the  first  time  I  been  over  there  since 
they  opened  the  place." 

"It  is?  We  go  almost  every  week. 
(Continued  on  Page  30} 
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SNAPPY  lapel 
pins  that  will  give 
your  winter  suit  a 
spring  pick-up. 


TRICKY,  smart 
bracelets  and  rings — 
match  them  or  mix 
them  —  either  way 
they're  sharp. 


CHANDLER'S 


GLITTERING  earrings 
that  will  draw  him  mag- 
netically towards  you  on 
this  leap  year  twenty- 
ninth  day. 
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New  show  every  week." 

"Do  they  keep  them  comedians 
there  all  the  time?"  Harry  asked,  as 
he  gestured  to  the  fat  body  to  roll 
over. 

"No,  no.  They  get  new  comedians 
and  new  strippers  every  week. 

"New  strippers,  huh?  Them  come- 
dians were  pretty  funny,  too." 
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HE  JAP  PLANES  disappeared, 
at  least  momentarily,  and  the  two 
grimy  lads  in  the  ack-ack  gun  crew 
had  a  breathing  spell. 

The  sun  blazed  down  on  them  as 
if  it  were  being  focused  through  a 
lens.  Sweat  poured  down  their  faces 
and  necks,  and  washed  little  streaks 
in  the  dust  that  covered  them. 

One  of  Mac's  hands  was  badly  cut, 
but  he  was  not  aware  of  it.  He 
closed  his  eyes  to  relieve  them  from 
the  glare  of  the  hot  sun.  His  com- 
rade pulled  out  a  couple  of  dirty, 
half-filled  cigarettes  and  they  eagerly 
lighted  up.  In  the  pause,  and  when 
he  had  regained  normal  breathing, 
Mac  mused, 

"I  wonder  what  the  folks  back 
home  are  thinkin'  about." 
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ERE  I  AM  in  2  compleiely  new- 
camp  spormii  1  ri— n- ~-  star  on  my 
South  Pa  ciiic  >iT':ct  nrr-jn.    "^e  are 


m  a  camr  ;;  ne^'.  15  i  ~.i::er  ;r  rzcr. 
that  the  Se^-Zee;  ire  ;:„.  _r-;err;:r 
building  lLc  c;~.r.e;  :.-:";;  c^u;  zimes 
will  be  bener.  z:  ^tutt.  The  cam- 
paign star  ^ras  picked  up  on  ''Bloody 
TaraAFa"  ■where  old  La  gen  got  his 
first  taste  of  combat — i  ririier  big 
dose,  as  a  matter  o±  lact. 

As  the  Xe^w  Ze;.;-  ;er5  would  Lave 
said,  "'Tara'ss-a  ^crij  1  r:i  oi  a  sno'w" 
all  right."  It  vras!  Betis  Is-and  z~i 
fortiSed  rirt  ;r  zr.i  i:;..  ~  if  ttto 
and  a  lii_:  —  ^^  tv  £:;:ii  .-_r_;red 
yaras  ir_  size  and  solid  concrete.  !My 
outiii  went  into  Higgins  Boats  ;r 
4:50  Sunday  afternoon  and  ^ar.ce; 
at  11:30  the  foUc— ing  —.---;  r. 
a  covered  beach,  srer.;:.-. ;  ir;ut 
rwenty  hours  cramped  ur    m    :r.:sr 

dajnnpd  latifiing  boatS.  (F:r  ■-_  Z'lZ 
the  IVavy  Department  i~z  -'r.  r^ig- 
gins  have  had  to  say  ab : ut  :-  :  re  r  rats 
in  the  past  few  days.  I  ~  r.  ztr  h 
either  he  or  anyone  in  ^ai-V.r.~:r. 
has  had  the  deUghtfnl  experience  ;: 
riding  in  one  ior  twenty  -;ur5  in  2 
somewhat  rough  sea  on  an  empty 
stomach  with  not  enough  room  to 
turn  around.)  I  got  sea  sick  as  soon 
as  we  pulled  away  trom  the  debarka- 
tion net,  and  the  rail  "was  lined  on 
both  sides  with  tough  Marines  dis- 
gorging ham  sand^ches  we  had 
been  given  as  a  parting  gesture  by  the 
Navy,  "^e  sat  around  all  ni^t 
cramped  up  while  the  boats  lay 
around  oS  shore  and  Tiraited-  We 
could  see  tremendous  nres  exploding 
all  over  the  island,  and  at  about  2:00 
a.m.  a  Jap  bomber  came  over  and 
stirred  things  up  a  little. 


J-niallv  ^sre  szt  ash :  re.  TTadins  m 
: — .',::  ~n  'water  ur  z:  yaT  "waists — 2 
three  hundred  yard  trip.  On  the 
beach  my  nrst  sight  was  a  dead  Ma- 
rine— z  iriend  o±  mine  irom  an  outfit 
"^n:cn  r.i;  .ir.ziz  :-  iront  ot  us: 
-ny  sec;r.;.  z  ztzz  ' zz .  .ving  face  up 
poised  t:  :.'r;~  z  r.zrz  grenade.  He 
hiz  zztr.  --jz  in  the  side  just  in  time. 

(L^zr.zzz  Tvas  verv  diuerent  irom 
w^hat  I  had  anticipated.  In  the  first 
place,  curir.r  zn  zzrzz^  zr'.-zcs  I  'wss 
much  zz>z  r_iy  t:  gei  ■.  err  scared. 
There  is  so  much  to  see,  go.  keep 
track  o±  that  I  ±ound  little  time  to 
'ivorry.  Secondly,  no  one  "was  talking 
about  Ajicc  :n  ^onJerljnJ  as  in 
Journey's  EjsJ  or  being  heroic  as  in 
HenainsTTa-    or   Maxwell    Anderson. 

_-  _  -  ■• -  1    _-i 

^zzzz   -. '..z    -^    e.:rr.^A.e:5   ^-tii-n  Lne 

rr:rer    use     zz     raciground    music 

Tr.ere  -;=rere  no  heroes  in  any  literary 

sense.     Some  H'.Iarines  had  more   op- 


1^  a.t^  T>x-Bi^^y 
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portumties  to  practice  their  skills  as 
nghters  than  others  and  were  eiecir- 
ated  lor  doing  so  "welL  But  all  01  the 
men  periormed  as  part  o±  an  excel- 
lently trained  organization  and  ex- 
pected    no     praise     icr     e:n;u~mg 

Tara"wa  "^as  a  :  r  1 :  re  ; ; r. e  "^-"-zz 
risks  to  be  ta_s.en  that  everyone  ac- 
cepted as  a  matter  or  course.  Being  in 
tune  with  this  attitude  was  really  ex- 
hilarating. 

iSIanv  inreresting  events  occurred 
w^hile  "we  "were  ashore,  and  aiter  tr.e 
nght  I  lound  souvenirs  and  drans 
Tan  beer  and  Saki  and  talked  the 
wnole  thing  over.    But  one  little  in- 


stuck 


in  mv  m 


nd  bee 


:cau.se  01 


il. 


OT.    This 


We  prepare. 
way  possible, 
had  gone  over  all  oi  the  maps  and 
ODerational  nlans  until  I  kne'w  them 


r    _  arawa  in  every 

z  unit  my  platoon 


tv  heart  and  exi>ected  that  the  men 
.::;  z:o.    In  each  t:ii;.:u   is  a  Xavy 

Oorps  lor  z'zr.zzz  uuiy  to  dress 
wounds,  pass  out  salt  taolets.  dress 
Spick  Itch,  etc.,  "who  is  popularly 
know^n  as  "The  Doc'".  INIv  doc  is  a 
nice    quiet   kid    rr:m    New    Orleans 

-ritn  mv  outJit  since  I  have  z-z  ::.- 
_;.vrs  up  the  platoon  jaithtuiiv 
-vherever  ^s"e  go.  He  did  just  tnat  on 
Tara^iva.  But  he  "was  quite  nervous  at 
night.  He  slept  in  the  same  ioxhole 
--[zr.  me.  and  he  hardly  could  close 
nii  eves,  even  though  he  "was  ex- 
hausted, for  "Watching  lor  snipers 
cri^^-ir.  r  through  the  lines  and  thro"w- 
ir.g  uir.u  grenades  at  us.  Even  ii  I 
-.■o-uld  stav  awake,  he  "would  too;  so  I 
and  mv  sergeant,  %  an,  "would  just 
rest  eas"i-.  We  had  been  on  the  island 
three   davs   and  had   evervthmg    se- 
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cured.  We  dug  in  on  the  beach  the 
last  night  after  being  shelled,  sniped, 
and  otherwise  molested  by  the  Japs 
for  the  rest  of  our  stay.  Everything 
was  quiet.  But  there  were  still  live 
Japs  in  the  holes,  and  Frenchy 
stayed  awake.  About  2:00  a.m.  he 
woke  Van  and  me  up  as  a  Jap  bomber 
was  over  the  island.  The  AA  opened 
up,  the  show  was  over,  and  I  settled 
back  to  sleep  again  when  the  Doc 
said  plaintively,   "Lieutenant." 

"Yes,  Doc?" 

"Lieutenant,  what  did  you  say  the 
name  of  this  island  was?" 

"Tarawa,  Doc." 

"Oh,  I  just  wondered." 

And  so  ended  the  greatest  battle  in 
Marine  Corps  history  as  the  Doc 
found  out  just  where  the  hell  he  was. 
I  wondered  as  I  dozed  off  if  he  had 
a  very  clear  idea  of  what  all  the  shoot- 
ing was  about,  but  he  is  much  too 
serious  for  me  to  ask. 

As  for  Japs,  I  saw  them  live,  half 
dead,  dead  whole,  dead  in  pieces, 
hung;  Japs  who  had  shot  their  own 
heads  off  or  committed  Hari  Kari,  a 
few  who  surrendered.  They  were 
clean,  well  equipped,  healthy,  had 
pictures  of  mothers,  sweethearts, 
families  in  their  wallets;  like  us,  are 
human.    But  this  is  war. 

Lt.  R.  A.  LANGHINRICHS 


THE  ITALIAN  SCENE 

January  1,  1944  (Delayed) 

T  IS  A  COLD  DAY.  Little  groups 
of  the  recently  homeless  stand 
huddled  in  the  shelter  of  broken 
buildings.  The  Mussolini  inspired  neo- 
Roman  architecture  appears  against 
the  dull  sky  like  a  shattered  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  dream.  The  streets  are 
pitted  with  bomb  craters  and  shell 
holes,  and  one  needs  a  flashlight  at 
night  to  keep  from  falling  to  injury. 
It  is  cold  today,  and  the  movements 
of  life  are  mechanical  and  frigid  as 
if  enforced  by  a  dictator's  discipline. 

"Fredo,  eh?"  an  Italian  calls  to  a 
glum  friend. 

"Si",  the  friend  says. 

Outside  of  the  city  are  acres  of 
orderly  olive  groves.  They're  orderly 
olive  groves,  and  they're  tended  by 
orderly  people — except  when  in  re- 
treat. The  sanitation  problem  in  the 
city  is  a  grave  one,  and  the  Italian 
plumbers  work  heartlessly  to  correct 
it.  But  the  olive  groves  are  already 
for  many  months  pruned  for  the 
winter,  and  the  fallen  branches  are 
clustered  neatly  around  the  base  of 
each  gnarled  tree.  Past  the  groves  in 
rusty  carts  drawn  by  horse,  burro,  or 
man,   families  move  toward  the  city 
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"Wc  sell  a  lot  of  this  niodcll" 


with  mattress,  commode,  and  a  pic- 
ture or  two. 

The  Allied  troops  stride  jauntily 
through  the  streets  of  the  city,  bounce 
jauntily  down  the  country  roads, 
stand  jauntily  while  undergoing  a 
shoeshine  (3c)  or  a  hair  cut  (6c)  or  a 
shave  (3c).  Sometimes  there  is  a 
chair  for  them  to  sit  in,  but  then  they 
feel  like  tipping.  The  troops  are 
orderly,  even  during  air  raids,  except 
when  jamming  into  the  Red  Cross 
canteen,  or  when  standing  in  line  for 
coffee  and  Spamwiches.  There  is  talk; 
but  it  is  of  what  men  usually  talk  of: 
local  libertines  are  forced  by  poverty 
to  be  inexpensive,  promotions,  a 
court  martial,  chow,  and — more  re- 
cently— the  drive  into  France  and 
Germany.    It'll  be  even  colder  there. 

GEORGE    GRUENWALD 


CAMP  BARKELEY,  TEXAS 

r^ID  I  TELL  YOU  that  I  have 
been  changed  from  water  and 
milk  to  the  records  department  of 
the  laboratory?  Maybe  I  was  drink- 
ing the  government  into  a  deficit. 
Anyway,  now  I  act  as  a  sort  of  tele- 
phone middleman  between  the  labora- 
tory and  the  various  wards  in  the 
hospital.  This  is  a  position  calling 
for  some  tact,  since  the  nurses  and 
the  technicians  are  extremely  pro- 
voked at  each  other  a  large  share  of 
the  time.  Also,  I  regret  to  say,  I  file 
millions  and  millions  of  records.  This 
part  of  the  job  calls  for  much  pa- 
tience, little  intelligence,  and  a  gen- 
erally submissive  attitude.  Failing 
partially  in  these  attributes,  I  was 
bored  to  death  the  first  few  days.  But 
by  now  I  have  learned  to  do  this  sub- 
consciously and  even  to  gain  a  certain 
dreary  pleasure  from  placing  a  card 
headed:  McGregor,  Gerald  I.  right 
after  one  headed  McGregor,  Gerald  E. 
I  went  to  the  camp  picture  show 
to  see  "Above  Suspicion"  which,  as 
spy  pictures  go,  still  doesn't  go  very 
far  and  today  saw  Bob  Hope  in  "Let's 
Face  It."  This  was  highly  enjoyable, 
out  I  wish  that  his  part  hadn't  been 
that  of  a  soldier.  Even  with  Betty 
Hutton  and  swing  time,  the  Army 
bears  a  suspicious  resemblance  to  the 
Army. 

HERB  SILVERS 
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